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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





A History of Dancing. 


From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. By Gas- 
TON VUILLIER. With 25 full-page Photogravure 
Plates and over 400 Text Illustrations. Folio. 
Cloth, uncut, $12.00. 


‘This is one of those books so thoroughly well 
done that just to look over them is a sheer delight. 
M. Vuillier bears admirably, too, the test of further 
and more intimate examination. He takes his sub- 
ject seriously, but he is not dull. Something of the 
charm of the dance has crept into his text, and, no 
matter how prosaic his diction may be, the spirit 
underlying his investigations proclaims itself with 
clearness, He is in love with dancing. His readers 
must be in love with it long before they get tothe last 

e. His Daeg have brilliantly seconded M. 
Vaiilier’s efforts. Not only is the book sumptuously 
made, but its illustrations form a perfect gallery of 
beautiful documents, hardly a single one of them 
failing to put the ragie of dancing into some new 
light.” —New York Tribune, 


EDITION IN COLORS. 


Bird-Life. 

A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. By 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mam- 
malogy and Ornithology in the American 
Museum of Natural History; Author of “‘ Hand- 
book of Birds in Eastern North America.” Il- 
lustrated by Ernest Seton Thompson. With 75 
full-page plates in colors. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


“A warm welcome is due ‘Bird-Life,’ as just 
issued in its new and sumptuous dress, with Mr. 
Thompson’s beautiful drawings colored after Nature 
and presenting the various birds as they really are. 
These handsome plates are entitled to a place in 
the first rank of ornithological illustrations, and 
make the work more than ever a necessity to. all 
students of our common birds.”—D. G. LIOTT, 
Curator of Zodlogy, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

“The merits of ‘ Bird-Life’ have already won for 
it a distinguished place among the better class of 
popular bird books designed to instruct the reader 
in the principles of bird love. The colored plates 
now added are a beautiful addition to a work al- 
ready ideally attractive as a bird book for begin- 
ners "—J. A. ALLEN, Curator of Vertebrate Zodlogy, 
American Museum of Natural History. 


New Letters of Napoleon I. 


Omitted from the Collection Published under the Aus- 
pices of Napoleon III, Edited by M. Lyon LE- 
CESTRE, Curator of the French Archives. Trans- 
lated by Lady Mary Loyd. Uniform with Mé- 
neval’s ‘‘Memoirs of Napoleon.” Small 8vo. 
Cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 


“The most important of all recent additions 
our knowledge of Napoleon.”—New York Herald, 


“The most authentic likeness available is that 
drawn by Napoleon’sownhand. .. . Nowhere 
else is it possible to find such an example of master- 
ful versatility. . . . Napoleon here confides his 
desires, hopes, fears, Le ty methods, system, in 
such wise as no psychological historian could rival, 
and thus affords an insight of the veritable senti- 
ments of the greatest histrion the stage has 
known. To M. Lecestre be! the praise of sup 
plying the necessary first-hand evidence which 


Literatures of the World. 


Edited by EpMUND Goss, Hon. M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege. Uniform edition. Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


NOW READY. 


Modern English Literature. 

Ry EDMUND GossE. 
“ Probably no living man is more competent than 
Mr. Gosse to write a popular and yet olarly his- 
tory of English literature. The greater part of his 
life has been given up to the staly and criticism of 
the English literature of the past, and he has a 
learned and balanced enthusiasm for every writer 
who has written exceilently in English.”—Londox 
Saturday Review. 


French Literature. 


By EpwarRD DOWDEN, D.Litt., LL.D , D.C.L., Profes- 
~ a. English Literature in the University of 
ub 


“ Certainly the best history of French literature 
in the English language.”—London Atheneum. 


Ancient Greek Literature. 


By GILBERT MurRRAY, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Glasgow. 


*“\A book which fairly represents the best conclu- 
sions of modern scholarship with regard to the 
Greeks.” —London Times. 


Marriage Customs in Many Lands. 


By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, author of “ Creat- 
ures of Other Days,” etc. With 24 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $4.00. 

“Intensely interesting and remarkably well writ- 
ten. ... The work is valuable for many reasons, 
andits interest of the kind which never changes.” 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Peter the Great. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Uniform with ‘** The Romance 
of an Empress (Catharine II. of Russia),” by the 
— author. Small 8vo. Cloth, with Portrait, 

“‘The most consistent and intelligible survey of 

Russian life and character that has been offered by 

any of the modern historians.”—Chicago Evening 


In Joyful Russia. 


By Joun A. LOGAN, Jr. With 50 Illustrations, in 
colors and black and white. Small 8vo. Cloth, 


‘“*No more fresh, original and convincing picture 
of the Russian people and Russian life has ap- 
peared... . Few books of travel are at orce so 
readable and so informing, and not many are so 
successfully illustrated. *_- Boston Herald, 


The Story of the Cowboy. 


By E. HouGH, author of ** The maging Mouse Sto- 
ries,” etc. Illustrated by William L. Wells and 

C. M. Russell. A new volume in The Story of 
the West Series. Hdited by Ripley Hitchcock. 
Uniform with “The Story of the Mine” and 

“ The Story of the Indian.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Mr. Hough is to be thanked for having written 
so excellent a book. The cowboy story. as this 
author has told it, will be the cowboy’s fitting 
eulogy. volume will be consulted in years to 
come asan authority in past conditions of the far 





proves the truth of what might seem a fable.” 
—London New Review. 


SARAH GRANI’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Beth Book. 


By SARAH GRAND, author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


** Readers willlinger delightedly over one of the 
freshest and deepest studies of child character ever 
given to the world, and hereafter will find it an 
ever-present factor in their literary recollections 
and impressions.”—London Globe. 

“Sarah Grand’s new work of fiction, ‘The Beth 
Book,’ will be likely to meet a wider acceptance 
than her famous book,‘ The Heavenly Twins,’ for 
the reason that it is a more attractive piece of liter- 
ary workmanship, and has about it 4 certain human 
interest that the other book lacked. * * * As a 
literary production it fully sustains the author’s 
high reputation. It is more attractive reading than 
‘The Heavenly Twins.’ ”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


MISS MONTRESOR’S NEW NOVEL. 


At the Cross-Roads. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, author of “ Into the Highways 
and Hedges,” “ False Coin or True?” **The One 
Who Looked On,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“There is as much strength in this book as in a 

dozen ordinary successful novels."’— London Literary 

World. 

“I commend it to all my readers who like a 
strong, cheerful, beautiful story. It is one of the 
truly notable books of the season—a commendable 


piece of work, a charming achievement.”—Cincinna- 
ti Commercial ne, 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


True to His Home. 


A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. By HEZEKIAH But- 
TERWORTH, author of “The Wampum Belt.” 
**The Patriot Schoolmaster,” “In the Boyhood 
of Lincoln,” etc. Ulustrated by H. WINTHROP 
PEIRCE, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

* A delightful story; thé author has done nothing 
better than this latest work.”—Chicago Interior. 


The Red Patriot. 


A Story of the American Revolution. By W.O. STop- 
DARD, author of “The Wind-fall,” “ Little 
Smoke,” ** The Battle of New York,” etc. Illus- 
ry by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo. Cloth, 


‘“*A capital story for old or young, equal to the 
best of the works of this well-known author.’’— Bos- 
ton Times. 


Commodore Bainbridge. 

From the. Gunroom to the deck. By JAMES 
BARNES, author of “Midshipman Farragut” 
Young Heroes of our Navy Series. Illustrated 
oY ee Gibbs and Others. i2mo. Cloth, 


“No two-volumes study of the subject that we 
have seen will. give to the average reader as clear 
an idea of the men who made the Stars and Stripes 
respected on the high seas as will this unpretenti- 
ous little book.” —Philadelphia Cali. 


The Exploits of Myies Standish. 

By HENRY JOHNSON. (Muirhead Robertson,) au- 

thor of “ From by to Plymouth Kock,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

“ Written in a forcible, instructive, yet at times in 

an amusing way, and will prove a valuable addi- 








West.”—New York Times. 


tion to the interesting memoirs of the great sol- 
dier.”—Boston Courier. 





SH Send fer a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing descriptions of these and other 


stmportant books. 


‘D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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COPELAND AND DAY 
FREE TO SERVE. 


A tale of Colonial New York. By E. RAYNER _ Cloth octavo $1.50 


CLINTON ROSS says: ‘‘ The proof of a long book is in the reading of it. . . . The author, an artist, never once obtrudes her person- 
ality. . . . The life of the actors is cleverly real. It’s a notable book, so much better than Hugh Wynne that if the publishers’ claim of that 
book be true, this novel is greater. It is certainly one of the American novels of the year. Dutch America has had no better presentation than 
E. RAYNER’S in FREE TO SERVE.” 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: ‘‘It is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897. It combines a most thrilling 
story with the most consistent, admirable character drawing, a combination one seems seldom to find in these days.” 

‘** Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’ "—Rochester Post Express. 

THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: ‘‘ The book is not the work of a novice: it is fascinating, strong, and of the highest moral tone, 

. . The characters are finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes are pictured with the skill of an artist, and the pure moral tone 
is carried through the whole like a golden thread. We advise all to reag the book.” 

** It does for the life and fashions of old New York what Weir Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne’ did for Philadelphia. There is plenty of 
action in the transition, from chapter to chapter, some strongly drawn character-etching and an intense vein of human interest. Few will pick up 
the tale without feeling the charm of its style and the subtle fascination of its subject matter.”— Philadelphia Call. 

** The book is praiseworthy for its wholesome interest." Buffalo Express. 

‘* Here is a work that can but leave a strong impression upon any into whose hands it shall come.” —Aoston Courier. 

**One of the very best stories of the colonial period yet written.” Philadelphia Bulletin. 


HARVARD EPISODES 
By CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU,’g5 Cloth octavo $1.25 Second edition in Press 


In this book Mr. Flandrau has departed widely from the usual college story. He has, in a series of short, vivid sketches, drawn the modern 
‘* Harvard Man” as he 4s, not as he Aas deen or as he ought to be, but truthfully as he is. The book does not, naturally, detail all sides of the present 
complex Harvard life : but for the side which it does not treat, the typical prosperous, happy side, it does the best thing—tells the truth, and tells it 


in a most delightful fashion. We feel sure that so accurate a picture of modern college life has not yet been drawn, and that all college men will 
appreciate this and heartily welcome the book. 





VICTORY A Book of Poems SHADOWS =A Book of Poems 


By HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL $1.25 By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE $1.00 


ONE WAY TO THE WOODS SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE 
By EVALEEN STEIN 75 cents 


No. IV English Love Sonnet Series 
No. VII Oaten Stop Series 


Hand-made Paper $2.50 


OUT OF THE SILENCE LA SANTA YERBA 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY $1.50 A Book of Verse in praise of Tobacco and Smoking 


For Mr. Cheney's new book it is safe to predict the same welcome that | By W. L. SHOEMAKER _ 12mo, leather back and marbled paper 
greeted his earlier volumes sides 18th century style $1.00 





DUKE CARL OF ROSENMOLD 


By WALTER PATER Second in the series of Imaginary Portraits so successfully commenced with ‘‘ The Child in the House” Printed on 
hand-made paper $1.00 


MIDDLEWAY | MEMORIAL DAY 


New England Sketches | and Other Poems 
By KATE WHITING PATCH By RICHARD BURTON Octavo $1.25 
Cloth octavo $1.25 | Author of ‘‘Dumb in June” Number I of Oaten Stop Series 


VIVETTE 


Or the Memoirs of the Romance Association By GELETT BURGESS Cloth octavo $1.2 5 


Setting forth the diverting adventures of one Richard Rediorth in the very pleasant City of Millamours: how he took service in the Association: how h 
vette; - they sped their Honeymoon and p nged the Town: how they spread a mad oo, ae 8 ot them that came thereto, 
acters, and especially ot the Disappearance of Vivette. With maps, cover, 3 ornaments by the author, 


THE FALCON OF LANGEAGC By ISABEL WHITELY Cloth octavo $1.50 Second Edition 


“Of its kind, ‘The Falcon ot Langeac’ is one of the strongest of a year of books.”"—BosToN COURIER. 
“some of the best romantic works of to-day are from the pens of those writers who go to the distant past for be pod inspiration and ideas. Of this class ot writers, they are the most 
successful when ae knowledge enables them to tell a simple tale in which human nature throbs strongly, and not pedant ically, amid the glamour of by-gone days, when faith was 


mad and life was painted in more Pa than it can be to-day. Such a story is ‘The Falcon of Langeac’ It is more idyllic and sweet in character than a Hope tale. 
aie The apurit @ ot tthe M Middle Ages has rarely in better reflected in a story by a modern author.--—WORCESTER DAILY SPY. 


PATRIN SA Volume of Essays By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY Cloth octavo $1.25 Second Edition 


A number of short essays of a apontatire and whimsical character on disconnected subjects. An extract from the dedication (to Mr. Bliss Carman) explains the curious title ‘A 
petsin, according to George Borrow, in ‘Romano Lavo-Lil,’ is ‘a Gypsy trail—handfuls of leaves or grass cast by the Gypsies on the road, to denote to those behind the way which they have 
en. 
The ‘Literary World” says: ‘‘‘Patrins’ is full of charm for the man or woman who knows how to read, as Miss Guiney says, ‘by instinct and favor, for wantonness, for private 
adventure’s sake ; and incidental profit be han drawn, and quartered!” - » Weshould like to quote many of Miss Guiney’s clever sayings, but it 1s a pity to tear them from their 
settings. We leave them for her readers to e joy with the pleasure of private discovery. 


met and wooed the gay \V 
and the Tales they told: of the Exploits of the principal Ghar 
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EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
Recollections of 


Aubrey de Vere 


With Portrait. 8vo, $4.00. 
“A remarkable book.” 


Popular Edition 


Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan 


By SLATIN PASHA. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


It is history, and as such is unique. But it reads like 
@ romance. 


Siyle 


By WALTER RALEIGH. Crown octavo, $1.50. 
“ A pure, critical pleasure ; every word of this book is 
precious.” 


Rowing 
By R C. LEHMANN. 12mo, 40 illustrations, $2.00. 
It will be the authority on rowing for years to come. 


More Beasts 
(For Worse Children) 


By H B. and B.T.B. Illustrated, $1.25. 
Regarded as the best child’s book of the season. 


The King With 


Two Faces 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. 12mo, $1.50. 


A novel concerned with the history of Gustavus III. 
of Sweden. 


bd ‘ remarkable historical romance,” says LITERA- 
TUR 


i "he Invisible Man 


By H. G@. WELLS. 12mo, $1.25. 


Perhaps the most daringly original of Mr. Wells's 
creations, 


An African 
Milhonazre 


By GRANT ALLEN. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
se Has the running interest of the ‘ Sherlock Holmes’ 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY BOY WHO LOVES A GOOD STORY WILL 
WISH TO READ: 


THE READY RANGERS, 


By KIRK MUNROE, 
$1.25. It bubbles over with fun, adventure and sense. 


TOM PICKERING OF ’SCUTNEY, 


By SOPHIE SWETT, 
$1.25, is one of the best books of the season for Boys 





and Girls. 
Ask for these ~ oo Leenre ue books at your book- 
, sellers: The True Grant, by Elbridge S. 


Brooks. $1.50; poet Trait, by Isabel Hornibrook, 
$1.50; Phronste Pepper, by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; 
Once Upon a Time, by Mary E. Wilkins, $1.00. 
Send for holiday list and latest catalogue. 
ini PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Pearl St., Boston. 
FRENCH BOOKS at WM. LR. JENKINS? 
Bs sur a 
‘W YORK, 
Complete Catalogue on ont 
Consiagne No. 44, ready. A. 8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
it, New York.. 











H. WILLIAMS, 
25 East 10TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sest 


The Life of Barney Barnato. 


By Harry RAYMOND. Octavo. $2.00. With many 
illustrations. 

This is a very well written memoir of a very re- 

markable man. 


The Life and Letters of 
Benjamin Jowett, M.A., 


—_ bide 4 College, Oxford. By EVELYN ABBOTT, 

, LL D., and Lewis CaMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
With’ rtraits and other illustrations = — 
&vo. Vol. 1, xii-446; Vol IL., viii-499 $10 
“Among the biographies of the season 0 in 
many ways, is the most notable.”—New York Times. 
**Must prove one of the most en yo biogra- 
phies of the year.”—New York Evening Po 


The Sultan and His Subjects. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. $7.50. 
“The volumes give us so much illumination on 
everything which pertains to the Turk, his everyday 
existence, his social environment his education, his 
politics. his religion, that those who cannot go to 
Peay d may content themselves with having before 
their own eyes a succession of really ‘living pict- 
ures) The Outl 


tlook. 

Sphinx-Lore. 

A Collection cf Original Literary Ingenuities and 
Historical Recreations. Interspersed with char- 


ades, anagrams, and diagram and jingle puz 
zles. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


In Green Pastures. 


Poems of Cheer, Faith, Hope, and Comfort. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, 256 pages, gilt top. 25. 

“A delightful selection from many books and 
many authors ”—Outlook. 
“A more welcome gift one could hardly offer toa 
friend.”— Examiner. 


Christmas Poems. 


Selected from Many Sources. By AMY NEALLY- 
16mo, 104 pages, gilt top. $1.00. 


Perpetua. 


A Tale of Nimes in A.D. 213. By the Rev. S. Bar- 
ING-GOULD, M.A. 12mo, 290 pages, cloth, gilt 
top. $1.25. 

‘*An intensely interesting work of fiction. It 

makes very real the conditions of society and of the 

Church at the beginning of the third century.”— 

Christian Intelligencer. 


Lazarus. 


A Tale of the World’s Great Miracle. 
CLEEVE. 12mo, 388 pages, gilt top. 
‘It is a work of one who has entered deeply into 
the spirit of the Gospel narrative, and who has con- 
structed a well proportioned and fairly consistent 
as well as a touching and spiritually uplifting 
story.”—Congregationalist. 


Beyond the City Gates. 


A Romance of Old New York. By AUGUSTA CAMP= 
a WATSON. 12mo, 328 pages, cloth, gilt top- 
1.50. 


By Lucas 


“The story is exceedingly well told, and is well 
worth reading.”— Church Standard. 


What Dress Makes of Us. 


By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. [Illustrated by ANNIE 
BLAKESLEY. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


Success Is for You. 

By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.00. 

* There is no better tonic than this book.” 
“A book of encouragement.” 


The Way to Keep Young. 


By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 
ts. 


Lng 
‘ 


5 


** Very spicy and readable.” 
“It will do more to pare and sweeten life 
than a dozen medicines 


My Father as | Recall Him. 


By: MAMIE DICKENS, daughter “ Charles Dickens 
16mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.00. 
‘“*The book is full of all the little personal details 
that will be dear to the heart of his admirers ”"— 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





volumes or single numbers, 


io 


New Dumas Romances 


JUST READY 


Romances of Alexandre Dumas 


Library Edition. New Series, II. With eighteen 
photogravure plates. 6 vols, 12mo, decorated 
cloth, gilt top, $9.00. Plain cloth, $7.50. 

One of the most interesting series yet issued. It 

includes the following romances, some of which 

have not hitherto been translated : 


I. AGENOR DE MAULEON. 2 vols. 

II. THE BRIGAND. A ROMANCE OF THE 

REIGN OF DON CARLOS. TO WHICH IS 

ADDED BLANCHE DE BEAULIEU, A STORY 

OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1 vol. 

III, THE HOROSCOPE, A ROMANCE OF THE 

REIGN OF FRANCOIS II. 1 vol. 

1V. SYLVANDIRE. A ao ad OF THE 
REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 1 vo 

V. MONSIEUR DE Ouanvanen's WILL AND 
THE WOMAN WITH THE VELVET NECK- 
LACE. 1vol. 


Important New Fiction 


By the Author of ‘* White Aprons ’”’ 


Flint: His Faults, His Friend- 
ships and His Fortunes 


By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. 16mo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, #1.25. 

A quick, sympathetic study of human nature and 

those bonds of interest which unite human souls.— 

Boston Herald. 

Sententious, witty sayings appear on almost every 

page.—Chicago Journal. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ QUO VADIS” 


HANIA 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Crown 8vo.cloth, uniform with ** Quo 
Vadis,” ‘‘ With Fire and Sword,” and the au- 
thor’s other works. With portrait. -00. 

This important volume by the author of ‘‘ Quo 

Vadis” includes *“‘ Hania”; ‘ Tartar hg ty WH e 

* Light Shineth Through the Darkness” ; “On the 

Bright Shore”; ‘‘ Be Thou Blessed”; ‘“ Let Us Fol. 

low Him,” ete.” 


MISS BELLADONNA, A CHILD OF 
TO-DAY 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR. Illustrated by L. J. BRIDG- 
MAN. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


NEW ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


IN BUFF AND BLUE 


From the Diary of Richard Hilton, Gentleman of 
Haslet’s Regiment of Delaware Foot, in our 
Ever Glorious War of Independence. By 
GEORGE BRYDGES RODNEY. 16mo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


CAPTAIN SHAYS. A POPULIST 
OF 1786 


By GEORGE R. RK. RIVERS. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


THE GOVERNOR’S GARDEN 


A Relation of some passages in the life of Thomas 
Hutchinson, Governor of His Majesty’s Province 
of Massachusetts Bay. By GEORGE R. R. RIVERS. 
New edition, with frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 
extra, $1.50. 





BRICHANTEAU, ACTOR 


Translated from the French of JULES CLARETIE. 
Manager of the Comédie Francaise. With Pref- 
ace by FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 13mo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 





31 West 23d Street, New York. 


< When writing to Advertisers please mention THE ORITIO 


254 Washington St., Boston 
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The Macmillan Company’s Holiday Books. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail. 


The Story of a Great Highway 


By Col. HENRY INMAN, late 
of the United States Army, with 
Eight Full-page Illustrations by 
Frederic Remington, reproduced 
in Photogravure, and many In- 
itials and Tailpieces, besides a 
Map ofthe Trail and a Portrait 
of Col..IInman. Second Edition. 

Cloth. 8vo. Price $3.50. 


Old English Love Songs, 


With an Introduction by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie. Illustrated and 
Decorated by George Wharton 
Edwards. 





Cloth. Cr.8vo. $2.00. 
Limited Edition $5.00 net, 
A Companion to 


Old English Ballads. 


Selected and Arranged with an 
Introduction by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, and Illustrated and Dec- 
orated by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. 

Cloth. Cr. 
These two volumes 
Ballads and Love Songs 


may be had in a neat cloth case. 
Price per set $4.00. 


The Story of 
Gladstone’s Life. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
author of ‘*A History of Our 
Own Times.” Illustrated with 
numerous Portraits, views of 
Places associated with Mr. 
Gladstone’s Life, etc. 

Cloth. 8vo. Price $6.00, 
** Undoubtedly the biography of a 


est interest both gland and 
Amarin. "— Review of Reviews. 


Birdcraft. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred 
Song, Game and Water Birds. 


By MABEL OSGOOD 
WRIGHT, author of ** Tommy- 
Anne and the Three Hearts,” 
part-author of ‘‘ Citizen Bird,” 
etc. New edition with Illustra- 
tions from Nature by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. 

Cloth. 12mo. $2.50 net. 


8vo. $2.00. 


Ask for these at your Booksellers’ 
or send tothe Publishers for them. 








WORKS OF FICTION. 


Carkéene. 


The Last of the famous Saraci- 
nesca Series. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. Fourth Edition. 
2vols. Price $2.00. 
“Mr. Crawford has written nogreater 
novel than‘ Corleone.’ The plot of this 
story of the MAFIA is iremendous in its 
close-woven unity, its swift succession 
of dramatic climaxes, and the amazing 
crescendo of cumulative effects that 
sweeps the interest irresistibly on to the 
very end.” 


In the Permanent Way. 


Stories of Native Life in India, 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 





Author of ‘* On the Face of the | 


Waters,” etc. 
Cloth. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


The Choir Invisible. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
author of ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,” 
“A Kentucky Cardinal,” etc., 
etc. 


Cloth. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


On Many Seas. 


The Life and Exploits of a 
Yankee Sailor. 


By FREDERICK BENTON 
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Authors at Home 


[ WE begin herewith the publication of a new series of Authors 
at Home, to include those writers who have become conspicuous 


Dr. ee = Sat Prof. F. bw of Michigan since the first series appeared, ten or twelve years ago. The new 
” — Brinton Gerald Stanley Lee roll may not include names so eminent as those of Lowell, Whit- 

University of Pennsylvania Admiral 8. B. Luce tier, Holmes, Mark Twain and Mrs. Stowe, but it will afford 
mae? bia University pees sr ol hina interesting glimpses of men and women of more than national 
Howard Crosby Butler Cornelia Atwood Pratt reputation. Among these are Mr. F. Marion Crawford, Dr. Weir 

ee pry eel tian Mitchell, Mr. Richard Harding Davis and Mr. John La Farge. } 
Chester B. Fernald Roger Riordan CHARLES ConraD ABBOTT, M.D., aT TRENTON. 
W. L Fletcher Dr. W. J. Rolfe teal 

Amherst College Theodore Stanton A NATURALIST must, ordinarily, either gather a great 
on pay te ee are —_— many facts as to comparatively few animals, or else view 
Prof. George Hempl ” ‘Harvard University his subject so broadly that he can know comparatively little 

A University of Michigan ae as to any one kind, It is in the first field that Dr. Abbott 
Thatles I. Harvey Columbia University has made himself eminent. Circumstances and disposition 
woe, Saas eee at tetas o yi a rire together have led him to examine with continuous and mi- 
W. J. Henderson Dr. Clinton Wagner croscopic care, through half a lifetime, the natural history of 
aaa per go — Wood a single farm, whose situation is peculiarly advantageous for 
Mary Cadwalader Jones Prof. Charles A. Young the purpose. The method, patience and intelligence with 
Princeton University 
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which this has been done, have given a high scientific value 
to the resulting contributions to knowledge, while the obser- 


n Bailey Aldrich Louise Imogen Guiney ver’s literary faculty has fortunately enabled him to pub- 
0, C, Auringer Edward Everett Hale lish them in such a manner as to make them delightful as 
Mme. Blanc (“ Th. Bentzon”) Joel Chandler Harris 
Woah Brooks Mrs. Burton Harrison well as profitable to general readers. 
Dr. Francis Brown Thomas A. Janvier Even a short acquaintance with Dr. Abbott’s writings 
Union Theological Sem’y § Catherine A. Janvier <r ‘ 5 Sm ¥ 
John Burroughs Prof. T. R. Lounsbury supplies internal evidence that the region familiar to this 
Richard Burton Yale University genial rambler is near the staid old town of Trenton, N. J. 
Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler Harriet Monroe tee _ oda 
Columbia University Elizabeth Robins Pennell This is one of the very oldest regions of civilized occupancy 
John Vance Cheney Clinton Scollard in the United States, for Swedes and Dutchmen were tilling 
Samuel V. Cole Edith M. Thomas iS¢ 
Christine Ladd Franklin Henry van Dyke gardens there before William Penn had been heard of; and 
Henry B. Fuller Charles Dudley Warner the Friends who followed that wise leader were quick to 
Richard Watson Gilder Charles E. L. Wingate 











Solitary Lines 


BIRDS OF PREY 


How keen is the sight, and how swift is the stroke, of them that 


live to slay! 


THE MODERN ICARUS 
The world recedes and leaves us in mid-air, 
A PEARL 
Up from the deep sea’s darkness stole a drop of light. 
AN ALBATROSS 
It climbed the horizon with slow stroke of wings. 


MIST 


God’s breath upon the mirror of the sea, 
TWILIGHT 
Gray with the vestige of forgotten light. 
YOUTH AND FAME 
A fame that charms death’s loneliness away. 
A MoB ORATOR 
His hot words hissed conviction to their hearts. 
A Last COMMAND 


Hush! sprinkle the decks with sand, for blood will soon be shed! 


THE GREAT SILENCE 
Waking, in hushed surprise, to other worlds. 


' §. R, ELviott. 





seize upon the warm and fertile valley-lands along the beau- 
tiful Delaware. It is from this old English Quaker stock 
that Dr. Abbott descends on the paternal side—ancestors 
who, in his grandfather’s time, were intimate with the Bar- 
trams, whose famous gardens were the resort of the local 
intellectual society of their day. If we must look for some 
hereditary reason for Dr. Abbott’s ability, this may be re- 
membered; but the stronger impulse toward his special 
bent came, no doubt, from his mother’s side; for his mater- 
nal grandfather was Professor of Mineralogy and Botany in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and his “ Uncle Tim” Con- 
rad was among the foremost of that band of naturalists who 
laid the foundations of American zodlogy. 

Philadelphia, during the first half of this century, and 
until the coming of Agassiz to Cambridge, was the centre of 
instruction and encouragement for naturalists. Here the 
Peales, the Bartrams, Ord, Le Sueur, Wilson, Thomas Say, 
that erratic genius Rafinesque, and others, founded in 1812 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science, which, al- 
though not the earliest, became at once the most active of 
such societies. Among the younger of these men was 
Timothy Conrad, who devoted himself to botany and con- 
chology, and mainly by the study of fossil mollusks became 
the father of American paleontology. — 
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These reminiscences become pertinent when it is added 
that Conrad was a member of the Abbott household through- 
out the Doctor’s boyhood and that he constantly took the 
lad with him in his walks afield. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the traditions and influence of this departed 
coterie of Philadelphia naturalists should have had so strong 
an effect upon him—should, perhaps, have survived longest 
in his person. 

Born at Trenton in 1843, turning naturally after his school- 
days to the medical profession as a congenial pursuit, Abbott 
had obtained his degree in time to take a surgeon’s commis- 
sion in the Civil War, but his experience there was unevent- 
ful, and he soon returned to Trenton to live. The practice 
of medicine, however, was taken up with even less energy 
than its study had been, and the young doctor, married 
now and possessed by legacy of the farm he has since culti- 
vated so thoroughly for unsown and unsuspected crops, 
gtadually slipped into that life of strangely productive indo- 
lence which has brought him a higher return than his sandy 
“upland” or even his “ mucky meadow ” might have yielded 
to him, after grimy toil with plow and harrow. 

For almost forty years this close watch, which makes our 
author singular among all American naturalists save Thor- 
eau (and the only one to whom ought properly to be applied 
the title of the Gilbert White of America), has been kept 
upon the ways of animal life in a single very limited area, 
and one likely to yield results of peculiar value. 

Trenton lies near the junction of twe natural, climatic 
zones of zodlogical distribution—a northern and a southern 
one, Dr. Abbott, therefore, has under his eye in the course 
of a year a greater variety of plants and animals than a 
locality a hundred miles farther north or south would show; 
while the comparatively mild and equable climate due to the 
general situation gives him a preponderance of active win- 
ter life. In addition to this, local peculiarities induce an 
unusual assemblage of animals in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

The Delaware River, below Trenton, now sweeps over to 
the opposite side of its ancient valley, leaving very broad 
“ bottoms,” overflowed in those heavy spring freshets so 
picturesquely described in “ Rambles,” but dry enough to be 
tilled in summer wherever they are not clothed with swampy 
woods, This constitutes an ideal resort for aquatic and bog- 
loving quadrupeds, birds and reptiles; and the charming 
creek, ‘too insignificant to merit attention from the geog- 
rapher,” that winds down past the farm to the river, 
abounds in fishes. Such swampy retreats as this remain 
substantially unchanged from their primitive condition, no 
matter how near civilization may come to their borders, and 
they form an asylum for many a shy creature elsewhere ex- 
tinct. The “mucky meadow,” so familiar to the readers of 
Dr. Abbott’s books, is one of the larger open patches in 
these rich river-bottoms, 

The rim of these lowlands is formed by a curving bluff, 
nearly 2 hundred feet in height, that marks the extent of the 
ancient river-course. Too steep to plow, it has always re- 
mained covered with trees and thickets of bushes, where the 
northern pine and hemlock mingle with the southern tulip 
and persimmon. Shielded from cold inland winds, open on 
the east and south to the earliest and warmest sunshine, this 
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long wooded bluff, with its towering outlooks for large birds, 
its safe coverts for smaller ones, its abundance and diversity 
of food, is simply a natural aviary, where an ornithologist 
may keep under observation for a whole season not only 
species but individuals of many kinds, and learn them as 
one learns his pets. 

On the brow of this bluff, overlooking the broad flats and 
a lovely landscape beyond, with an old orchard and garden 
in front, aged pines whispering overhead and rolling fields 
stretching to the highway half a mile in the rear, stands the 
roomy, old-fashioned farmhouse in which Dr. Abbott 
has dwelt for thirty years. 

Such are his “uplands and meadows.” We who have 
been privileged to tramp with him about the domain, and 
even to sit by his “ andirons,” know how real and exact are 
all the local features pictured in his writings. We have 
boated upon Crosswicks and Watson’s creeks; we have seen 
the “swallow cliff” punctured with the holes of its tiny 
troglodytes; we have threaded the brush of the “ ravine,” 
have scared the herons from their clustered nests above the 
“sink-hole,” have rested in the shade of the beeches, have 
sprung from tussock to tussock across the “mucky meadow,” 
have strolled up and down the shady lane where the warb- 
lers congregate and an innumerable insect-choir sings of 
sweets in the apple blossoms. 

Dr. Abbott has written fiction, and good, imaginative fic- 
tion, too; but none of it has ever been mixed with his ac- 
counts of nature on his estate. I say this because there are 
those who, ignorant of his opportunities, methods and per- 
sistence, have refused to accept some of his statements, and 
have unjustly disparaged the authenticity of his work. To 
say that a man is never mistaken would be a foolish defence ; 
but it cannot be truthfully said that Dr. Abbott has ever 
wilfully misrepresented, or has not always been well-equipped 
for understanding what he saw; and it has happened again 
and again “hat his early notes, rejected by the savants on 
the ground that it was improbable a boy from the fields 
could tell them anything new, and certain that he couldn’t 
have seen anything the books said was not observable, have 
been abundantly verified since that discouraging time. We 
have learned that a man who keeps steadily under his eye, 
during many successive seasons, the same bit of country and 
the same set of animals is sure to acquire information that 
an occasional observer, or even the aggregate attention of 
many occasional ovservers, would rarely obtain ; and todeny 
the truth of a reported incident of the woods simply because 
it has not been at once duplicated, is as unphilosophical as 
it is unsafe. 

Dr. Abbott is not merely a trained and truthful naturalist 
—unquestionably the best field-naturalist among those 
known to the general public,—he is also a careful man; and 
his methods, as will be seen, entitle his reports to more than 
ordinary credence. The fact is, the glances askance now 
and then given to his statements as a zodlogist by certain of 
the systematists and dissectors who suppose themselves with- 
in the Sanhedrim of science, would probably never have 
been cast, had their author printed his observations in the 
“ Proceedings” or “ Bulletin” of some institution, and en- 
titled his essay—to make. a comparison at random—“ Notes 
on the Preparation for Autumnal Migration Observed in 
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Certain Birds in the Vicinity of Trenton, N.J., in 1890,” in- 
stead of “‘ The Gathering of the Clans.” Their trouble with 
Dr. Abbott’s science arises from its literary form: the real 
reason why some ‘‘scientists ” have been anxious about its 
accuracy is that they feel it is made interesting. That sort 
of mind distrusts the steel in any polished blade. 

Dr. Abbott's writings are based upon the most approved 
rules of experience—repeated observations instantly re- 
corded. Ever since he was a boy he has kept a diary of 
outdoor experiences, astounding in its minuteness and con- 
tinuity. As a rule, nothing has been left, even over night, 
to a memory likely to become confused by subsequent oc- 
currences. The full record of each day’s notes was spread 
upon the great ledger-page the same evening, and a fresh 
mind and blank leaf were turned together toward the mor- 
row’s impressions. Transcripts of these pages, assorted and 
combined with literary skill, form the stimulating, instructive 
essays that visit us in the magazines, and stay with us as 
handsome volumes. 

The great notebooks began to be formed in the ’50s, but 
it was long before anything went into print out of them ex- 
cept occasional notes in such periodicals as Zhe American 
Naturalist. Then Dr. Abbott began to pen more readable 
articles for Zhe Popular Science Monthly, Science Gossip and 
certain obscure weeklies, scattering good material for poor 
pay, or none at all, with a prodigality that shocked a prac- 
tical friend into giving him severe lectures on waste and 
extravagance, 

But at that time not only was Dr. Abbott almost wholly 
indifferent to literary glory, but regarded his zodlogy as re. 
creation and was ambitious only in the direction of prehistoric 
Indian life, evidences of which remain in extraordinary 
abundance in the Delaware valley, in the stone implements, 
articles of worked bone, horn, clay, etc. More than ten years ago 
Dr. Abbott’s own farm had already yielded 25,000 “ Indian 

- relics,” which had been deposited by him in the National 
Museum, among correspondents abroad, or, especially, in 
the Peabody Museum of Archeology at Cambridge, which 
in this department constitutes a monument to his discovery 
of paleolithic man in America. The facts and generalizations 
drawn by him from the study of these materials long ago 
placed him in the foremost rank as an archeologist ; and in 
1881 his work and views were summarized in a volume 
happily styled ‘‘ Primitive Industry.” It would require a 
whole essay to deal adequately with Dr. Abbott’s investi- 
gations, discussions and discoveries in this department. 

His interest was still centered in these matters, and es- 
pecially in proving the existence of glacial man in the Dela- 
ware valley, when at last he was persuaded to put together 
his first popular ‘nature-book—‘‘ A Naturalist’s Rambles 
about Home.” It was immediately accepted by the Apple- 
tons and issued by them in 1884. Having thus got fairly 
started, the other books, whose felicitous titles are now so 
well-known,* followed rapidly, but the second and third were 





*The list to date is ‘‘Primitive Industry” (1881), ‘‘ A Naturalist’s 
Rambles about Home” (1884), ‘‘ Uplandand Meacow” (1886), ‘‘ Waste- 
land Wanderings” (1887), ‘‘ Days out of Doors” (1888), * pay = at 
Odd Times” (1889), ‘‘ Recent Rambles” (1892), ‘‘ Travels in a Tree- 
top” (1894), ‘‘ The Birds About Us’ (1895), ‘A Colonial Wooing ” 
(1895), ‘‘ Notes of the Night” (1896), ‘‘ Birdland Echoes” (1896) 


‘¢When the Century was New” (1897), “The Freedom of the Fields” 
and ‘* The Hermit of Nottingham " (1897). 
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published by the Harpers. Then for a few years Dr. Abbott 
left the old farm and settled himself near Philadelphia, where 
he was engaged in organizing the Museum of Archeology at 
the University of Pennsylvania. This—like an earlier period 
of service as a bank official—became so irksome that he re- 
turned with joy to the freedom of his hillside; but it had 
the lasting effect of opening new literary channels, and of at- 
taching him closely to the Lippincotts, who have been the 
publishers of almost all his productions since 1887. 

Of the literary quality of these books I am not called upon 
to speak, even were my opinion of any value. As is natural 
in a man of Dr. Abbott’s temperament, they have developed 
from entertaining chronicles of novel facts into a broader 
and more contemplative treatment of his themes—their sub- 
jective aspects and human relations attracting his attention 
more and more, until his essays now are often purely literary 
and critical ; yet the influence of scientific training (always, 
I believe, an advantageous thing to a man-of-letters) is still 
apparent. To one personally acquainted with the author, 
this growth is by no means surprising; nor is it surprising 
that an occasional poem of deep feeling, and three novels, . 
dealing with local characteristics of the past, have come from 
his mature pen. 

Dr. Abbott still dwells upon his farm, and devotes him- 
self unreservedly to his walking and writing and “‘ relic”-dig- 
ging, for his son reigns as farmer in his stead. But all the 
plowing and sowing and reaping of grain and roots will not 
interfere with his own tillage of the yet low fields and green 
meadows that lie about him, and we may still expect to be 
gladdened for many years by the accounts of his garnerings. 
When the time at last comes—forefend the day !—when all 
his sheaves have been gathered, he will go to his harvest- 
home with an assurance that every lover of nature is rejoiced 
that he has lived. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 





Literature 
‘¢ The Personal Equation ’’ 
By Harry Thurston Peck. Harper & Bros. 

Pror. Peck’s vigor and confidence are refreshing in these 
days when the voice of the dilettante pipes so shrilly in the 
land of criticism. Prof. Peck is at least not one of those 
critics who refuse to take themselves seriously and are con- 
tent to play cleverly upon wind instruments for the delecta- 
tion of idlers. He shows in the very range and ambitious- 
ness of his subjects his thorough belief in himself. He be- 
gins with Mr. Howells; and the diapason closes full in 
Theology. Between whiles, he analyzes and disposes of several 
Frenchmen of letters, deals pontifically with various rather 
difficult educational problems, pays his compliments to Herr 
Nordau, explains the ins and outs of Americafi prejudice 
against England, and makes studies of American politics and 
political oratory. Perhaps there is a trace here of the foible 
of our omniscience—that firs¢ “infirmity of noble mind.” 
Nevertheless, on nearly all of these topics, Prof. Peck is in- 
teresting, and on most of them really suggestive. 

The least worthy essays—really, they ought to have been 
left out—are those on Mr. Howells and “ The New Child 
and its Picture-Books.” ‘The essay on Mr. Howells has a 
long dissertation on the Great American Novel. But what 
sensible reader now needs to be assured through eight pages 
that the Great American Novel can never exist? “No 
French critic can be fancied solemnly discussing the possibil- 
ity of the Great French Novel.” Prof. Peck should have 
“¢ excepted the before excepted.” So with the long lay ser- 
mon on Pessimism with which the essay closes ; it is a piece 
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of gratuitous theorizing. Could not the critic have given 
us less of the “ nectared sweets” of divine Philosophy and 
more of plain, everyday Mr. Howells? The “ Picture-Book” 
essay contains a sound, though not novel, plea for the rights 
of the imaginative in education, but it is spoiled by much 
cheapness of style. ‘ Psychological racket,” “rolling off a 
log,” “ trotting out” this and that—these be “ brave words” 
doubtless, wherewith to amuse country school-teachers; but 
surely they are out of place in a book that aims to be litera- 
ture. 

Prof. Peck has been called a Philistine; his occasional 
reckless English is partly to blame for the charge. His 
idiom is now and then indubitably the idiom of Gath. The 
frequent bumptiousness of his manner, too, savors of Philis- 
tia; he swaggers like Og of Bashan. But after all, Cucudlus 
non facit monachum, as Prof. Peck would say in his fine 
polyglot fashion ; an occasional bit of bluster doesn’t make 
a Philistine. Prof. Peck is spiritually regenerate; he is 
heart and soul with the children of light. Indeed, the trend 
of his whole volume is steadily anti-Philistine. | From first to 
last he is pleading for the ideal elements in our civilization. 
In his essay on ‘‘ American Education ” he protests against 
the increasing influence of the “‘ bread-and-butter principle ” 
in higher education. ‘The university does not exist to 
train mere sordid toilers . . . . We do not need more bac- 
calaureate bagmen, more ‘hustlers,’ more matriculated 
mechanics, more polymathic plumbers.” The university 
should aim “‘to endue” men “ with a sense of proportion and 
a luminous philosophy of life—a thing impossible to those 
who do not draw their inspiration from the thought, the 
history, and the beauty of the classic past.” Similarly, the 
essay on “ The New Child’s Picture-Books ” contends for the 
training of the imagination and the feelings, and scoffs at the 
cut-and-dried educational schemes, that would make of a 
child a little dry-as-dust pedant. A few of the good para- 
graphs in the essay on Mr. Howells contain a defence of 
idealism in art and of the romance. ‘‘The Passing of 
Nordau ” attacks “‘ Degeneration ” as basely materialistic in 
its conceptions of normality. Herr Nordau ‘‘ regards an in- 
telligent machine as the perfection of human progress.” 
‘“‘ He cannot believe in imagination save as a symptom of 
irrationality ; he cannot recognize any love of beauty save 
as a manifestation of erotomania.” In theology, Prof. Peck 
refuses to be content with mere scientific rationalism. He 
accepts the new criticism, but delights chiefly in its recent 
favorableness to orthodox traditions, that have rooted them- 
selves in the hearts and imaginations of the great mass of 
believers. In his essay on ‘‘ American Feeling toward Eng- 
Jand,” he confesses to a half-romantic affection for England 
as the historical source of many of the most ideal elements 
in American life, and he asserts that such a romantic affec- 
tion is, underneath all disguises and passing moods of pique, 
the characteristic feeling of intelligent Americans toward 
England. Here again he emphasizes a conservative and 
ideal influence in our national life, and in emphasizing it, 
tends to foster it and increase its power. In all these vari- 
ous ways, Prof. Peck’s volume of essays is a persuader to- 
ward the ideal life. 

The continual attempt, too, to keep literature in touch with 
life and to interpret literature as an expression of life is worth 
special notice in these days when smart talk about words and 
phrases makes up so much of criticism. It is life that first and 
foremost interests Prof. Peck—American life in all its various 
aspects,—in all its length and breadth,—from the small 
country town, where the Chautauqua Reading Circle is the 
highest form of dissipation, to what he calls “the cosmopolitan 


whirl of the great metropolis.” What are the prevailing intel- 


lectual interests of this great American people and what ought 
they be? What kinds ofliterature are Americans welcoming 
most eagerly, and how is this literature going to react on con- 
duct? What kind of men are the colleges likely to turn out, 
as their methods and schemes of study are made over in 
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accordance with the practical and utilitarian interests of the 
age? What are our social habits and customs? Do we take 
sweet champagne with our fish? (Prof. Peck, thank Heaven, 
does not). On all these questions, the critic has much to 
say, and much that is in a high degree worth hearing ; his 
criticism of life is distinctly of the right sort, despite his 
tendency to pose as an exiled fdneur of the boulevards, or as 
a disenchanted haunter of splendid drawing-rooms, who, an 
he would, could tell strange tales of conquests. Throughout 
the book there is a consistent attempt to make criticism a 
genuine force in actual life. In spirit, too, the criticism is 
thoroughly American, thoroughly patriotic, though sensitive 
to foreign standards and European traditions. 

Not that all Prof. Peck’s ingenious theorizing seems sound, 
Surely, he is wrong, for example, in setting down American 
faith in “ the legislative formula” as due to German influences, 
A like belief in the talismanic virtue of a legal enactment 
has existed in England for at least fifty years; Carlyle 
satirizes it in ‘‘Past and Present” in the chapter on 
6 Morrison’s Pill,” and Matthew Arnold assails it in ‘‘ Cul- 
ture and Anarchy.” Again, Prof. Peck’s contemptuous on- 
slaught on compulsory education seems curiously snobbish, 
—and inconsistent to boot. Is the patriotic Professor really 
a Russian at heart? Does he distrust ideas? Would he 
wish, like an old-fashioned English Tory, to have every peasant 
nightly offer up the prayer :— 

‘* God bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us in our proper stations ”’ ? 
The more discontented people we have, the better, provided 
we give them higher notions to control their discontent. 

The vigor and the vivacity of Prof. Peck’s style make his 
essays very good reading despite many faults of taste. We 
wish he might be prevailed on to temper a trifle his swagger, 
to avoid cheap slang, to use a less bewildering assortment 
of foreign phrases, and to guard against “fine ” writing. 
When he urges his readers to try to attain “the splendid 
ataraxy that Epicurus taught,” we doubt if he speaks to edi- 
fication. His figures, too, need watching. In one place 
(P- 359), he talks about “a few powerful and unwearied 
minds always laboring . . . . single-minded 
mes close to the heart of each great,problem.” In 
another place (p. 57), he represents a writer as “ by a few 
; touches throwing a vivid light into 
the very ‘heart of a situation.” Nevertheless, Prof. Peck 
himself throws light into the hearts of many and various situ- 
ations, and his book is a book to be grateful for. 





‘¢ Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe”’ 
Edited by Annie Fields. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Most men choose, at some time, between art and life. 
Women do not choose. The human, constantly at war with 
the artistic, is imperious. It will have all of life or none. 
That Mrs. Stowe was never an artist, is the most interesting 
fact revealed in her Life and Letters. Mrs. Fields does not 
tell us this. She lets us see the woman in the public rela- 
tions of life and in the public side of private ones, Editor- 
ial criticism is absent, or, when it occurs, is less obtrusive 
than the reader’s own comment. Not a suggestion is given 
that Mrs. Stowe failed to be a great artist because she was 
a woman, and fell just short of being a great woman because 
she was an artist. Yet this is the conviction with which 
one lays down the book. 

The artist who is to create must be a little cold-blooded 
toward life. This, Harriet Beecher Stowe could never be. 
She must give herself, first and always, to those who needed 
her: husband, children, friends, colored folk, home cares 
and other people’s homes. Life was to her the great novel, 
Writing was always—“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and always a 
money-making enterprise. Once, and once only, it took 


possession of her, carried her away into the land of spirit, 
and made her forget life, babies and cisterns until * Uncle 
Thus her great book 


Tom’s Cabin” had written itself out. 
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was a human book, not an artistic one. The critics could 
do nothing with it, except to pronounce it the greatest book 
of the century. It must be judged as life is judged by its 
fruits, and they had not the key. It laughed at their rules 
and defied their causés. It was a law unto itself. They 
. might have known that only one thing is thus indifferent to 
art—life itself. ‘ a 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was for Mrs. Stowe something 
human. She could give herself to it, sacrifice herself 
for it. She could write it, as she lived for her child- 
ren, in self-forgetfulness. For the first and last time in 
her experience, Life and Art came face to face as in a mir- 
ror. When, misled by her success, she tried to make litera- 
ture, the result was inevitable failure. No story, except for a 
little while ‘Old Town Folks,” ever again took possession of 
her; and without this she was powerless to resist the de- 
mands of her family and of life upon her time. “I find 
some curious notes showing how easily she was attracted by 
new subjects of interest away from the work she had in 
hand. Her keen sympathy with everything and everybody 
made it more and more difficult to concentrate herself upon 
the long story she held, after all, to be of the first import- 
ance.” 

Her publishers had their patience sorely tried. Mrs. 
Fields’s touch is of the lightest, but one is quite ready to 
believe that even the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” could 
not postpone engagements indefinitely, break off in the 
midst of a serial, keep presses and men waiting weeks for 
the next move of her characters, without both author and 
publisher requiring “all the tender regard they had for each 
other and all the patience they possessed to keep in tune.” 
The publishers had not her point of view. They could not 
understand the rule of a woman’s life: “ Babies first, art 
afterward.” They made the best of a trying situation. For 
the public would have everything that Mrs. Stowe could 
write, no matter how fragmentary or how long delayed. 
The public, at least, knew by instinct that the power that 
made it possible for her to write “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” kept 
her from writing anything else as long as anyone needed 
her. The public could understand, if publishers could not, 
the passion for personal sacrifice that kept them waiting 
months for a story while the artist was tending a baby of 
the second generation. ‘‘I can not positively come under 
binding engagements,’ she says in October, ‘to begin my 
story next month. Yet I ¢hink I shall be ready, unless such 
heavy blows of family affliction fall as paralyze me. I 
wanted to begin with a month’s supply ahead. ... I have not 
been writing, but I have been composing the story all this 
time in the intervals of nursing and tending baby.’ ” 

. There was once a Man upon the earth who glorified the 
art of living and of sacrifice until stories and pictures seemed 
insignificant, the playthings of children, and of grown folk 
in tired hours. Most men choose, at some time, between 
life and art. Women do not choose. Life and nature 
choose for them. 





‘¢ In Kedar’s Tents *’ 
By Henry Seton Merriman. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. MERRIMAN’S new romance deals with life and adven- 
ture in Spain, and it is as interesting and readable, as full of 
action, incident and color as his previous tales of Africa, 
Russia and India. But what will Mr. Merriman do wh2n the 
list of foreign lands is exhausted and he is obliged to resort 
to gray England for his material? England is not suffici- 
ently eventful for him. Nobody has yet accused Mr. Mer- 
riman of being a sensational writer, and yet in fifteen out of the 
thirty chapters of this book a life is either lost or saved or 
put in serious peril. But others slay their hundreds also 
without obtaining the hold upon the affections of the read- 
ing public which this author has undoubtedly acquired. 
Whence comes his steadily-increasing popularity, and with 
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what section or sections of the writer’s audience does he find 
most favor ? 

In the first place, Mr. Merriman is naturally and spon- 
taneously medizval in his tastes. His work has its closest 
affinity, not with anything in this century nor in the last, 
after the development of character came to be regarded ag 
the chief concern of fiction, but rather with the old poet- 
chroniclers, Of late, other men have sought Sir Thomas 
Malory’s point of view for commercial ends, but Mr. Merri- 
man was born with something very like it. In his eyes the 
merit of a man is to be courageous and truthful; the merit 
of a woman is to be beautiful, loyal and domestic; the merit 
of a novelist is to take such a pair and make them pass 
through many adventures calculated to test these qualities, 
uniting them happily at the end. This is not an inadequate 
statement of Mr. Merriman’s literary faith, and it explains 
much of his popularity, for the great mass of people are 
medizvalists at heart. 

But because he lives in the roth century, neither compre- 
hending nor loving it, with the uncomplicated ideals of an 
earlier era before his eyes, Mr. Merriman is somewhat em- 
bittered. He is cynical at times, especially about the modern 
woman, and occasionally his cynicism takes the form of epi- 
gram. More frequently, however, it appears as platitude. 
Perhaps a platitude is only an epigram that has not been 
polished. Certainly Mr. Merriman’s later books have con- 
tained more than their due proportion of the crude article, 
and to the critical reader this seems a disadvantage. On 
the other hand there can be no doubt that platitude is popu- 
lar. Probably half of Mr. Merriman’s readers prefer his 
platitudes to his epigrams, and find them thoughtful and 
brilliant. The fact that he deals in both secures him an 
audience much wider than the man who is clever without 
being commonplace can command. 

When Mr. Merriman is at his best, his manner of dealing 
with his material recalls Henry Kingsley. His essential 
medizvalism renders his outlook on life and character much 
more contracted than that of the elder novelist, but he has 
something of Kingsley’s robust and undaunted belief in the 
fineness of the people he writes about, and a little of that 
flow of life and spirit which makes Kingsley’s work so dear 
and engaging to this day. 

All sorts of novelists are needed to make up a period in 
fiction, and it is doubtless well that there should be some 
one to uphold as vigorously as Mr. Merriman does the 
early Anglo-Saxon ideals of manhood and womanhood, 
while telling a good story to boot. His work is a whole- 
sale protest against decadence in current fiction, and the 
spirit of it is fresh and good even when the letter leaves 
something to be desired. He does somewhat carelessly 
for the average reader what the author of ‘‘ Sir Percival” 
did so satisfactorily for the fastidious few, and it is one 
of the good signs of the times that while the literary de- 
mands of the two classes diverge widely as regards tech- 
nique, in the matter of the ethical interpretation of life 
they are practically the same. 





‘¢The Water of the Wondrous Isles”’ 
By William Morris. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THERE is nothing in contemporary fiction stranger than 
the prose romances of the late William Morris. That aman 
of his taste and ability, to say nothing of his poetic gift, 
should have adopted for his own the cumbrous style of old 
Malory is strange enough; that he should have busied him- 
self for years in inventing fictions modeled on Malory’s 
hotch-potch of old legends is stranger still; and strangest of 
all is it that he should have had no other motive in all this 
than to satisfy an artificial taste which he had himself created. 
One may read Malory and the old French romaunts for 
their quaintness, for an inkling of the fashion of their time, 
and for the hints which they give of still earlier times and of 
that conflict of races and of religions out of which came the 
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nations and the literatures of north-western Christian Europe. 
We might be glad to have Morris or another do for these old 
romances what he has done for Icelandic sagas and Greek 
legends in ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,” that is to say clarify 
and vivify them through his antiquarian knowledge and his 
poetic imagination. But in most of his later stories Morris 
has only given us fables of his own concoction, of little 
merit or charm as fiction, and in which it is useless to look 
for any moral. They teach not, neither do they persuade, 
and they are clothed in a style which is neither simple nor 
magnificent. 

Let it be admitted that ‘‘The House of the Wolfings ” 
gives a plausible account of the manner of life of a barbarian 
German kindred, and that touches of nature and of true art 
occur more frequently in all these stories than in the aver- 
age old wife’s tale; still they are manifestly inferior to their 
models at some points. Like the old romances, they deal 
chiefly with love, war, and the miraculous; but the super- 
natural in Morris’s hands is stale as a juggler’s trick, and the 
fighting is as tame as the sparring of an ex-champion of the 
prize ring. Even those wonders of medieval craftsmanship 
which Mr. Morris did so much to restore a taste for are 
described, when such description comes in his way, in vague 
general terms or in more wearisome detail; there is nothing 
of the glamor and splendor of the ancient lays and histories. 
The passion of love alone, sensuous, pagan, unreserved, is 
treated with some warmth and mastery. The lovers are 
kept apart by purely material obstacles—by distance or the 
interposition of armed force, backed usually by witchcraft. 
These obstacles overcome, they rush to their end witha fine 
disregard of Christian conventions and civilized proprieties. 
But in one respect, at least, they are superior to the lovers 
of the romaunts ; they are faithful, each damosel to her 
lord, and bear the pangs of separation with a pagan con- 
stancy little known to the clerkly romancers of the middle 

es. 

In “The Water of the Wondrous Isles” the heroine is 
captured at a tender age by a witch who dwells alone in 
poverty by a great water, though her sister, a witch of no 
greater power, has a fine castle on an island in the lake. 
The child, grown a young girl, makes the acquaintance of a 
forest nymph by whose aid she escapes from the one witch 
only to fall into the clutches ofthe other. In the island castle 
she meets with three damsels, named, from the colors of their 
gowns, Viridis, Aurea and Atra, She escapes again and 
brings news of these to their lovers, who voyage to the en- 
chanted island and stumble on the means to destroy the 
witch’s spells. But why repeat a tale that signifies nothing ? 
The amorous longings of the ladies, the erotomania of the 
Black Knight, and sundry disrobings, and much idyllic bill- 
ing and cooing are described with particularity. Apart from 
such passages, there is no life in the book. A number of 
dim landscapes, peopled with shadows that more or less re- 
semble men and women, remain in the memory like vestiges 
ofa troubled dream. Anyone may read “ The Earthly Par- 
adise” or “ The Life and Death of Jason”—the charm of 
the verse and the beauty of much of the imagery will carry 
him along; but we suppose that these prose romances are 
appreciated only by a few weary souls, who love to feel 
themselves alone and peculiar, and to whom the very dry- 
ness and difficulty of the style are welcome as barriers be- 
tween their pleasure and the vulgar. 





‘* Java’’ 

By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
tury Co. 

THE AUTHOR of “ Jinrikisha Days” has a quick, discern- 
ing eye, a well-balanced judgment, experience as a globe- 
trotter wherewith to establish a just basis of comparison, a 
deep love of nature, a keen sense of humor, and, as a 
crowning gift, a trained pen. When all these advantages 
are applied to a land that is serra incognita, yet incompara- 


The Garden of the East. The Cen- 
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ble for natural beauty, and like Japan so far as the gentle- 
ness and courtesy of its native population are concerned, 
the chances are that the result will be a book that is a last- 
ing joy to the reader. 

Why Dutch East India, or, as the Dutch themselves 
shortly call it, ignoring the English possessions, ‘‘ India,” or, 
more colloquially still, “The East,” is so little visited by 
tourists, is a puzzle, although Miss Scidmore finds 
an explanation in the fact that “the Dutch do not 
welcome tourists, nor encourage one to visit their 
paradise of the Indies.” Yet it can hardly be that 
this hostile attitude—which is politely passive unless 
foreign capitalists endeavor to share in the wealth produced 
by the Dutch colonies—is the real cause of this neglect of 
the garden spot of the East by American, and especially by 
English, globe-trotters, who usually disregard the attitude of 
the natives or the deati possidentes, and are not averse to 
risking their lives when the humor takes them to penetrate 
unknown countries and visit forbidden places, such as 
Mecca or the holy city of Thibet. Itis rather dueto neg- 
lect and ignorance. But with Miss Scidmore’s book, that 
ignorance will disappear, and in its place will be born a 
lively interest that will direct to these islands many a wan- 
derer with well-filled purse. For life is dear in Dutch East 
India, where the gold standard is maintained, and the trade 
dollar of the Orient is unknown. Miss Scidmore has given 
us just enough of everything that interests the intelligent 
traveler—scenery, native life and that of the masters, his- 
tory, economics, the comforts and cost of travel, religion, 
ruins, the theatre, music, the sources of wealth, and what 
not. Yet, imposing as this list may seem, her book is light 
and delightful reading, and, above all, it is just and correct 
—a notable achievement for a foreigner writing of a foreign 
land. 

The narrative opens with a description of the trip from 
Singapore to Batavia, which is a work of art in its reproduc- 
tion of the heat, the breathless stillness and the grandeur of 
sunrise and sunset at sea under the tropics. Batavia itself, 
laid out with canals and solid stone buildings, after the man- 
ner of Amsterdam, by the Dutch East India ‘Company, 
yclept “ Toewan (Mr.) Company” by the natives, is so un- 
healthy a place that the whites have practically deserted it 
for Buitenzorg (‘‘Sans Souci”); but during her short stay 
there, the author got her first glimpse of the startling dis- 
habille in which Dutch men and women in the tropics dis- 
port themselves until dinnertime. At night, on the other 
hand, the conventional garments of civilization are worn, 
without concession to the climate. ~ 

The reviewer wishes, first of all, to protest against Miss 
Scidmore’s statement that ‘‘one’ssympathy goes naturally 
with the brave, liberty-loving Achinese,” in view of the fact 
that the pirates of the Dey of Algiers were gentle lambs com- 
pared with these treacherous natives, whom a pestilential 
climate and the halting policy of the Dutch home govern- 
ment have enabled to retain their independence since 1872. 
But Achin is a long way from Java, and Miss Scidmore only 
mentions it by the way. She finds the comforts of railway 
travel in Java far superior to those of British India, but com- 
plains not only of the dearness of its hotels, but of their 
primitive condition as well. Bath-rooms are rare in Java as 
in Holland, for the Dutchman, with all his cleanliness in 
home and street, has only recently taken to “tubbing.” She 
talks with enthusiasm of the fruits of the country, and espec- 
ially of the mangosteen, which ‘‘ melts on the tongue with a 
touch of tart and a touch of sweet; one moment a memory 
of the juciest, most fragrant apple, at another a remembrance 
of the smoothest cream ice—all the delights of nature’s labora- 
tory condensed in that ball of neige parfumie.” Eve-like, 


she wonders ‘‘how it would be if the mangosteen were a 
dangerous or a forbidden fruit ; if it were wicked or a little of 
a sin to eat it” ; and we believe that she almost regretted that 
the crowning sweetness of the forbidden had not been added to 
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its delights. She gives alucid explanation of “the culture 
system,” now no longer in vogue, which enriched the treasury 
of Holland and ameliorated the lot of the natives, though it 
has been denounced as unjust and oppressive ; she tells us 
that the children of officials and planters who have married 
native wives encounter no race or color prejudice, but are 
Europeans in the eyes of the law and society; and also that 
the government forbids Christian proselytizing of any kind 
among the mildly Mohammedan natives—a wise policy which 
has saved the colonial government endless trouble. 

Miss Scidmore was not quite so favorably impressed by 
the Dutch in India as other travelers have been who visited 
them at home, but she scrupulously mentions every courtesy 
rendered, every kindness done. She devotes chapters to the 
coffee, tea, rice and quina culture, gives an excellent de- 
scription of the famous Hindu temple of Boro Boeder, which 
surpasses in extent and magnificence anything to be seen in 
Egypt or India, and humorously tells of the splendors of the 
court of the Susunhan of Solo, a prince who still retains the 
outer form of semi-independence. The delights of life on a 
large plantation are drawn in glowing colors. 

: The book is full of information and of promise to the in- 
tending writer to Java. Whoever he is, he cannot do better 
than to take along this record of travel, and to follow its 
route. The persistent misspelling of Dutch words.in English 
and American books is found also in these pages, and seems 
to be unavoidable. This blemish, however, will offend only 
Dutch readers, The illustrations are not only good to look 
upon: they are as correct as is the text. 





** The Old Santa Fe Trail ”’ 
By Colonel Henry Inman. The Macmillan Co. 

THIS voLume belongs to the class of histories which are 
not histories at all according to our present use of the word. 
To meet the requirements of the time, historians must have 
learning both wide and deep, and after they have thoroughly 
mastered a subject they should then proceed to detach them- 
selves from it, as it were, in order to look down from a height 
of judicial impartiality. Colonel Inman does not lay claim 
to any place in this austere and responsible company, but on 
the other hand he is free of a far older brotherhood of chroni- 
clers, which can boast of mighty chiefs like Herodotus and 
Marco Polo, and yet has room for every fighter and traveler 
who can tell a good story by a camp fire. 

The book starts off in a fine old-fashioned way by an ad- 
miring dedication to “the Honorable William F. Cody,” more 
familiarly if less respectfully known to us all as ‘‘ Buffalo 
Bill,” and to this tribute Col. Cody responds by an appreci- 
ative preface, so that we are at once reminded of the elabor- 
ate salute exchanged by veteranswordsmen at the beginning 
of a fencing bout. It is highly probable that the chapter 
which deals with the early history of the Far West would 
not stand scientific investigation, and more than once the 
gallant Colonel’s memory, or his records, are somewhat 
devious and meandering, like the Old Trail itself, and yet if 
his work were more valuable it would lose much of its charm. 
He has, in the most liberal sense, grown up with the West, 
until it has become to him not only the most interesting, 
but the most important part of our country, and 
to do him justice, we must look at it through his 
eyes. The first impression as one reads is of an extreme 
remoteness which is yet close at hand. The soldiers of 
Coronado and Moscoso who looked wonderingly at the 
‘* great chainsof mountains and forests to the west ” in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the men who were the 
pioneers of our western civilization, after all had much in 
common. They were adventurers, ofien in every sense of 
the word,—carrying their lives always in their hands, and 
with so little to lose that gambling seemed like industry. 
We read of old trappers hunting the beaver from stream to 
stream, always on the alert against Indians, yet usually with 
a squaw for a wife, and then at the end of the season going 
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with their piles of skins tomeet the agents of the fur companies 
and traders at some well-known ‘rendez vous,” which was 
“a continuous scene of gambling, brawling and fighting so 
long as the improvident trapper’s money lasted.” The men 
who followed Cortez and De Soto would have felt quite at 
home in such a congenial company, and yet all this was still 
in full swing when Queen Victoria had already been reign- 
ing for ten years. 

The chapters devoted to the old guides and scouts are 
naturally full of yarns, some of which are very characteristic, 
It is told that when “ Old Jim Bridger” paid his first visit to 
St. Louis, which was then a relatively small place, he was 
found by a friend sitting on a dry-goods box in a narrow 
street, evidently deeply disgusted, the reason being, in his 
own words, that he had ‘‘been settin’ in this infernal cafion 
ever since mornin’, waitin’ for someone to come along an’ 
invite me to take a drink. Hundreds of fellers has passed 
both ways, but none of ’em has opened his head. I never 
seen such an onsociable crowd!” The same man was such 
an authority as to the intricate mazes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that the engineers of the Union Pacific Railway are 
said to have sent for him to come from St. Louis to Denver, 
in order that they might be sure of the most practicable pass 
across‘the range. The journey in the overland stage tock a 
fortnight, and when he arrived and was informed what he 
was wanted for, he at once drew a rough sketch of the moun- — 
tains with a bit of coal on a sheet of paper, making a cross 
at the spot across which the road afterward ran, and remark- 
ing with fine scorn that he could have told them that just as 
well at St. Louis, and saved them the cost of his journey. 
The author says that when he was a boy he longed to meet 
the famous Kit Carson, and always imagined him as about 
ten feet high, and carrying a rifle as heavy as the Bruce’s 
sword, but when he met the frontiersman ten years later, he 
found a delicate, reticent, under-sized man, unlike the ideal 
in everything except his undoubted courage and coolness. 
The account of the buffalo is especially interesting, as there 
is probably no other instance of an animal which was almost 
incredibly numerous becoming practically extinct within a 
quarter of a century. 

Altogether, Col. Inman's book may be recommended as a 
most entertaining admixture of fact and yomance. 





New Books by Well-Known Humorists 
1. Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A. By F. Anstey. D. 
Appleton & Co. 2. The Great Stone of Sardis. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Anstey is a benefactor of his fellow-beings. His 
humor has given many an hour of healthful recuperation to 
busy workers, and made the world brighter with fun that is 
wholesome and genuine—fun, moreover, that loses nothing 
of its spontaneity on being read a second time. He has re- 
ceived the full measure of recognition therefor that is his 
due, and will, we venture to predict, continue to do so, as 
long as his gift retains its freshness. The fun of his new 
book (1) is a little late in coming: the first exploits of the 
bland and childlike Bengali law-student in London are not so 
amusing as those forming the bulk of the book; but the 
reader who keeps confidently on will find that the intrigue 
and its development are equally felicitous, and that the 
quality of the Baboo’s English is in parts as delicious and 
naive as are the genuine products of the native Anglo-Indian 
press that occasionally go the rounds of the English and 
American papers. 

Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A., then, who is in 
London “for purposes of being crammed through Inns cf 
Court and Law Exam.,” gets into no end of trouble because 
he does not “condescend to deny” the assumption of his 
landlady’s daughter, that at home he occupies the social 
status of a Rajah, “or some analogous kind of big native 
pot,” whereas in reality he is the son of a humble native prac- 
titioner at the Calcutta bar. Consequently the young ladies 
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in the select boarding-house all call him ‘‘ Prince”; and 
equally in consequence he finds himself invited to the house 
of the aristocratic Mrs. Allbutt-Innet, who dwells in Bays- 
water and has a charming daughter, Louisa-Gwendolen, by 
name, but called ‘‘ Wee-Wee” by her family and intimates. 
The susceptible and bland Baboo falls a victim to her charms, 
and forgets, unhappily, that the boarding-house keeper’s 
daughter has already inveigled him into an engagement. 
So, when he casts her off, she brings suit for breach of prom- 
ise, and the defendant’s report of the trial of this case 
forms an excellent climax to an enjoyable book. Inter- 
spersed with the account of his love-affair, Mr. Jabberjee 
gives us his views on picture-galleries, music-halls and a box- 
ing contest at a sporting club, and tells his adventures while 
shooting in Scotland ; for as an Indian Prince he is supposed 
to be a mighty Nimrod, an enthusiastic devotee of tiger and 
elephant hunts and pig sticking. He also prides himself up- 
on his literary gifts—did he not communicate his story first 
to Punch?—and quotes himself again and again with great 
complacency. 

Thus, when at Stratford he enters the room in which 
Shakespeare was born, he utters a remark which he had pre- 
pared for the occasion :—“ It was here that the Swan of Avon 
was hatched.” When he finds it difficult to break his en- 
gagement with the landlady’s daughter, he justly observes 
that “a faint heart never got rid of a fair lady”; and when 
English disdain of the “‘ black man” makes his blood boil, 
he warns the Government that “the worm in the bud, if 
nipped too severely, may blossom into a rather formidable 
serpent,” which is almost good enough to be Irish. He ad- 
dresses a Highlander in “the phraseologies of Misters Black, 
Barrie and Crockett, Esquires,” and reaches the conclusion 
that “there is no longer a separate Scottish language,” and 
that it is rather “‘the waggish invention of certain audacious 
Scottishers, who have taken advantage of the insular ignor- 
ance and credulity of the British public.” We will add that 
the portraits of Mr. Jabberjee given in the book may be con- 
fidently accepted as excellent likenesses. 

The chronicler of the domestic arrangements at “ Rudder 
Grange,” of “The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine” and the search for “The Dusantes”’ does not 
maintain his reputation with his latest production (2). This 
story of the year 1947 contains undoubtedly some clever in- 
ventions, but on the whole does not show Mr. Stockton’s 
brilliantly whimsical imagination at its best. His prophecy 
of a reaction to follow the wave of discoveries and improve- 
ments that distinguishes the close of this century, and of a 
return from the breathless hurry of these days to the calm, 
contemplative life of an older generation, wil] recommend 
itself to all close observers ; but the rush of renewed activity 
to follow this period of quiescence, which forms the subject 
of this book, is not sufficiently interesting to carry the reader 
from cover to cover at one sitting, as he is used to be carried 
through Mr. Stockton’s books. To be sure, his inventions 
have been worked out with minute attention to details and 
a captivating air of probability, but, unhappily, they invite a 
direct comparison with the work of Jules Verne, whose Cap- 
tain Nemo visited the South Pole in a submarine boat many 
years ago, while others of his characters made a “ Voyage 
au Centre de la Terre,” at an equally distant period, and the 
result is not in favor of Mr. Stockton’s tale. It is very rea- 
sonable, and would probably be considered a creditable 
achievement for a less known author, but as the product of 
Mr Stockton, it is a disappointment. 





‘‘ Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow ”’ 
By Edgar M. Bacon. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Mr. Bacon, having qualified himself for this sort of thing by 
preparing a most interesting volume of Walks about Boston, 
takes us for a pleasant ramble through Tarrytown, Sleepy Hollow 
and thereabouts, giving a great deal of local history, chiefly of 
the Revolutionary period. There are few places in the country 
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where the chronicler would find a richer mass of material; for 
the names of some of the most conspicuous actors in the Revolu- 
tion are associated with this neighborhood. The Old Dutch 
Church at Sleepy Hollow had some notable pastors, none more 
so than the Rev. Abel T. Stewart, who was in Tarrytown when 
a band of rioters was reported to be approaching the village. 
Mr. Stewart, with only one companion, Capt. Oscar Jones, met 
the rioters and reasoned with them so successfully that he induced 
them to turn back. But the people of Tarrytown discovered 
that, in addressing the rioters, he had called them ‘‘ My friends,” 
and their indignation ran so high that they could see no bravery 
nor goodness in the man. Mr. Bacon has tried to show 
Tarrytown as it used to be, giving an account of the different 
homesteads and famous houses, their situation, and cwnership, 
and there are several illustrations of old and new places of inter- 
est. Of course, Washington Irving is not forgotten, and there is 


a picture of Sunnyside with a chapter on the author and his life 
there. 





“The Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers ”’ 
By James Whitcomb Riley. The Century Co. 

‘« THE RUBAIYAT of Omar Khayyam ”’ are the stanzas in which 
Omar sings of life, and love, and death. To call the stanzas in 
which Mr. Riley sings of a village doctor, ‘‘ The Rubaiyat of Doc 
Sifers,” shows a complete misunderstanding of the significance of 
the title of the Persian poet’s book. It serves, however, to reveal 
the Hoosier dialect poet as an admirer of the Oriental tent- 
maker, and brings together two names which, otherwise, one would 
have thought the least likely to be coupled; for the imaginative, 
melancholy, musical guesses at the riddle of existence that form 
the staple of the real ‘‘ Rubdiyat,”’ are as far removed as possible 
from the homely verses of the American. 

This obvious criticism excepted, there is nothing to be said of 
Mr. Riley’s new book save in the way of praise. It brings before 
us, in a hundred four. line stanzas, a typical American character— 
the simple-minded, old-fashioned, unselfish country physician, 
whose cheerfulness, honesty and commonsense do as mnch as his 
skill in the healing and preventive arts, to keep the villagers free 
from ill humors, whether of the blood or the mind. A lover of 
children and of animals; a patient angler and unerring shot, at 
home in the canoe as in the saddle; quick to detect—-and to for- 
give—the malefactor, and always ready to champion the wrong- 
fully accused; so good-natured that his vote goes to the first 
candidate who comes for it on election morning; orthodox in faith 
and charitable in practice,—the good old Doctor on his daily 
rounds in summer heat and wintry storm is set before us ina 
roseate atmosphere, but none too flattering, as many of us can 
attest. Mr. Riley is a master of narrative verse, as well as of 
the dialect with which he has made his many readers so familiar; 
and the poem in which he celebrates, with his wonted simplicity 
and humor, a lovable and well-known type—essentially the same 
in all civilized countrys—is likely to make a good race for first 
place in popularity among his dozen or sd of books. 

The poet is happy in having found so sympathetic and skilled 
an illustrator as Mr. Relyea. Nothing could be better in its way 
than his profuse pictorial comment on the text. 





‘¢An American Emperor’’ 

IF ANY industrious German quill-driver is meditating a work in 
fifty volumes onthe Melodramatic in Literature, let us commend to 
his notice ‘‘ An American Emperor,” by Louis Tracy. Thehero, 
Mr. Jerome Vansittart, starts in life as a mere millionaire. He 
falls in love with a lady who possesses the Bourbon nose, and 
whose manners, we are told, have all the delicacy and refinement 
of the old régime. She repels the millionaire’s advances; but he, 
being an American, is nothing daunted. He becomes her land- 
lord by purchase of the ‘‘ flat”’ in which she dwells, and insists 
on re-furnishing it. But he is given to understand that he cannot 
buy love with upholstery. What is needed is a royal or an im- 
perial crown. Therefore he departs to Paris, and organizes a 
company to flood the Sahara and make the borders of the great 
desert blossom like the rose. Political intriguers try to ruin his 
plans, but Montmartre and Belleville are with him, and with the 
aid of Arizona Jim and other serviceable persons whom he has 
picked up cheap, he turns out the administration and has himself 
proclaimed emperor. As at an East-side theatre, you pays your 
money, and are thrilled or convulsed with merriment according to 
your choice. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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Charades and Enigmas 
‘‘ THE GREEN GUESS Book,” by Susan Hayes Ward and Mary 
L.McL. Watson, contains 104 charades and enigmas, which for wit 
and ingenuity are hardly inferior to Bellamy’s or Miss Wells’s, 
though perhaps not so facile and felicitous in versification. They 
will afford much pleasant amusement for young and old of a win- 
ter evening. The first of the series is a fair sample of the lot, and 
we will let the reader guess it :— 
** Men use my first for travel or for show, ~ 
Favored above the rest who wish to go; 
The Greeks kept theirs, died for it, son and brother ; 
We yield ours lightly,—we can get another, 
Not every mortal can attain my last, 
Though toward it each is speeding overfast, 
Hoping, the while, a happy whole to gain 
Safe to the land that’s free from woe and pain.” 


The answers are given at the end of the book, and can be got by 
cutting a leaf, but we hope that the reader will exercise his wit 
thoroughly before resorting to the paper-knife. (Dodd, Mead_& 
Co.), 





‘¢In Indian Tents ’’ 
Stories Told by Penobscot, Passamaguoddy and Micmac Indians to 
Abbey L. Alger. Roberts Bros. 

THE twenty-three short stories which fill the hundred and forty 
pages of this volume were collected from aboriginal sources by 
Miss Alger. Her fitness to undertake this task is guaranteed by 
her previous work in the same line with Mr. Charles G. Leland, to 
whom she inscribes the present volume. His ‘‘ Algonquin Legends 
of New England” owes, indeed, quite a number of its stories to 
the collections of Miss Alger. They all belong to familiar Algon- 
quin legendary cycles, and there is scarcely one that may not be 
paralleled from the pages of Rand’s ‘‘ Legends of the Micmacs,”’ or 
the works of Nicolar, Schoolcraft, etc. This does not diminish 
their value to the archeologist or their interest to the general 
reader, as some of the versions given by Miss Alger are quite new 
and all are well told. Many remind one of Old-World fairy lore, 
as that of the beauteous Uliske, who was in love with a loathsome 
dragon. There is often evidence of slight European coloring, as 
in the creation legend; but in the main the aboriginal elements are 
excellently preserved. Several of them refer to the exploits of the 
famed mythical hero Gluskabé, who is so prominent in the stories 
of Rand and Nicolar. He was not ‘‘ the Indian God,” as Miss 
Alger says, but their hero-god, corresponding to the Manibozho 
of the western Indians, and generally distinguished from the 
higher and impersonal Manito. The volume is a pleasant ad- 
dition to folk-lore literature. 





‘* Tales of the Real Gypsy ’”’ 

THE GYPSY, it is said, is entering a new lease of life here in 
America, and he certainly appears to be taking hold on our liter- 
ature. Mrs. Pennell, who, we believe, claims to be of the blood, 
has written delightfully about him; Miss Guiney has taken the 
title of her entertaining book of essays out of his vocabulary; and 
now.comes Mr. Paul Kester with a volume of ‘‘ Tales of the Real 
Gypsy,” the result of many casual foregatherings with this peculiar 
people. Mr. Kester seems to have made himself a sort of special 
providence unto the Romany. Is a chavie (in American slang 
‘*shaver,”’ in English, child) sick, he goes for the dradengro, that 
is to say, the doctor. Is an old witch staraben apople, ‘‘in 
prison again,” he exercises his political ‘‘pull” to get her out. 
He is well received in the tents and the vans of the Hearns and 
the Coopers; and, over the blazing yog, they rakker their /:7s to 
him and make the dosh sing like the Rekkeno chelikos, which is 
much the same as to say that they tell stories and play bird songs 
on the fiddle about the camp-fire. Mr. Kester is an admirable 
reporter; but he has caught the trick from Barrow of parading his 
slight knowledge of the Gypsy tongue so frequently that it be- 
comes tiresome. Spite of this one fault, however, there is none of 
his stories that is not worth reading. (Doubleday & McClure Co.) 





‘¢ A Forest Orchid ’”’ 

THIS IS THE title of the second volume of short stories of the 
Pacific northwest put forth by Mrs. Ella Higginson during the 
last few months. As compared with ‘‘ From the Land of the Snow 
Pearls,” these tales have more of nature and less, perhaps, of art. 
They come nearer to that adequate expression of the mighty for- 
ests of Washington and the adjoining human nature, which is the 
writer’s worthy ambition, than did the former collection, but they 
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seem less carefully finished and cruder in style. Mrs. Higginson’s 
themes are always adequate and striking. As yet her treatment 
frequently falls below her subject, but this is a fault that can be 
mended. ‘There is no failure in the force and interest of her tales. 
For full enjoyment, the stories in the present volume should be 
read separately and with a due interval between them, for they 
have certain family resemblances that make the collection seem not 
well-assorted. ‘‘ Euphemy ”’ isa capital story, but the deprecating, 
hungry: hearted heroine is the same type of girl nature that is also 
represented in ‘‘The Pity of It” and ‘* Belindy’s One Beau.” Of all 
the stories, ‘‘The Light that Came to Abraham” comes nearest 
conveying to the reader the exact impression that was in the 
author’s mind. It is a subtle and delicate sketch, inspiring one to 
believe that its author can do finer things than she has yet achieved. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 





‘¢ Danish Arctic Expeditions ’’ 

THE HAKLUuYT SOCIETY, of which Sir Clements Markham is the 
president and Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co. the American repre- 
sentatives, continue issuing their azure-covered volumes, telling of 
the heroes of discovery and exploration who in previous centuries 
unveiled continents and contributed so greatly to the making of 
geographies. While Nansen, Peary and Andrée keep alive our 
interest in the ice-girt pole, with its alluring mysteries and warning 
menace, it is well to see what was done by these brave pioneers. 
The two new volumes now in hand tell of Capt. James Hall’s voy- 
ages to Greenland, 1605-12, and of those of Capt. Jens Munk to 
Hudson’s Bay, in search of a northwest passage, in 1609-20, The 
original manuscripts have been edited, and the introduction and 
notes, which are of high interest, are furnished by Mr. C. C. A. 
Gosch. In looking over these narratives, replete with scientific 
interest and stirring incident, we can see that the plan of very 
small ships and crews, like the Fram with Nansen’s company, or 
small land expeditions of three or four men, is very much of a re- 
turn to old ideas; for these seventeenth-century explorers went 
out in small vessels, and were few in number. In those days, 
either the Esquimos were very ‘‘ subtle” and alert, or else gun- 
powder burned more slowly than it does now, for they could see 
the flash of the white men’s guns and hide behind the rocks from 
their bullets. Sometimes the Esquimo dogs were accidentally shot 
for black foxes. The editor shows his acquaintance with the gen- 
eral and technical literature of the period before and during which 
these narratives were written; and maps, index and other appur- 
tenances are praiseworthy for their fullness and the care shown in 
their preparation. (London: Bernard Quaritch.) 





‘¢ The Century Gallery ’’ 

WE HAVE RECEIVED from the publishers a copy of ‘' The 
Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits.” The Century has 
long been famous for its reproductions of protraits of famous 
authors and painters, 
statesmen and soldiers, 
actors, musicians and 
artists of every kind. It 
has found the best orig- 
inals, and caused them to 
be engraved by burins so 
skilled as those of Cole, 
Johnson, Closson, Kruell, 
etc.; and now it has 
gathered together the best 
hundred of the many 
hundreds it has published 
from year to year, printed 
them on plate paper meas- 
uring nearly ten by more 
than thirteen inches, and 
bound them in a hand- 
some cover, and put them 
on the market at $7,50— 
the price of any one plate, 
if ordered singly, being 
$2. At present the ‘‘ Gal- 
lery ” is to be had only in 
connection with the mag- 
azine; and The Critic Co. now offers to send Zhe Critic for one 
year, The Century for one year, and the ‘‘ Gallery ’—new sub- 
scriptions or renewals—all three to different addresses, if desired, 
and without charge for delivery anywhere in the United States,— 
on receipt of $7.50. (The Critic Co., 287 Fourth Ave, New York.) 
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*¢ Old Creole Days’’ 

Mr. ALBERT HERTER'’S illustrations to Cable’s masterpiece, 
** Old Creole Days,” are an excellent beginning in illustration. Mr. 
Herter, who, for some years past, has been pretty well known as a 
painter of flowers and of Japanese fancies, shows here a real under- 
standing of Creole character and of the Southern picturesque. 
The ladies on the balcony in the frontispiece, the pretty waitress 
of the Café des Exilés, the belles demot'selles of the famous planta- 
tion named from them, show that Mr. Herter is happiest when he 
has pretty women for models. But his illustrations to ‘‘ Posson 
Jone” and ‘* Jean-ah Poquelin” are not far behind these. All 
the illustrations, whether printed in the text or separately, are from 
photogravure plates. The paper is vastly better than what is now 
ordinarily used even in expensive books, and there is a pretty cover 
design of magnolia blossoms. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





Goldsmith’s Comedies 

Mr. CHRIS. HAMMOND has surpassed himself in his illustra- 
tions to ‘‘Goldsmith’s Comedies.’’ The rascally servants who 
remind Hardcastle of his famous story of Old Grouse in the Gun- 
Room are a study in slyness; and Mrs. Hardcastle in the scene 
with Hastings is the perfection of the coquettish dame of forty. 
Unhappily. Miss Hardcastle is not'at all the arch and charming 
creature that she is in the play, and the artist has made our old 
friend Tony Lumpkin unrecognizable. Croaker and Honeywood 
in ‘‘ The Good-natured Man” are, however, admirable, and the 
illustrations are, altogether, perhaps the best that have been made 
to the two comedies. Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who is becoming a 
literary man of all work, has furnished the introduction. (Fred- 
erick -A. Stokes Co.) 





A Dramatic Critic as Novelist 

M. JULES CLARETIE of the French Academy, the well-known 
critic and playwright, has recently made a successful venture in 
fiction. The result is two sensational novels, which have been 
translated into English under the titles of ‘‘ Brichanteau, Actor” 
and ** The Crime of the Boulevard.” The latter is an analytical 
and psychological detective story after the model of Gaboriau, 
Green and Doyle. The new Lecocq is a humble police officer named 
Bernardet, a sort of human ferret, who hunts out criminals through 
the gray fogs of Parisian nights. The dramatic intensity of the 
scenes in court are happily relieved by pictures of the sweet home 
life of the spy with his wife and lively daughters. The plot— 
quite an ingenious and original one—hinges on the discovery of a 
murderer by photographing the features of a man as they appear 
on the retina of a dead man’s eyes. Such a feat is scientifically 
impossible, but is susceptible of strong literary treatment. When 
this clew is about to prove fatal to the best friend of the murdered 
man, the real assassin is skilfully trapped by a Socratic dialogue 
in which he confesses having sold the portrait photographed by his 
dying victim’s eyes. Mrs. Kingsbury has conscientiously per- 
formed her task astranslator, but in many passages has failed to 
render the idiomatic grace and finish of the original. (R. F. 
Fenno & Co.) 





The Foreign Illustrated Weeklies 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS of the foreign illustrated weeklies 
are gorgeous in all the colors of the rainbow; 7he Figaro es- 
pecially, which is illustrated in colors throughout, and has a senti- 
mental young lady in the costume of the Directory on its title- 
page, and two supplementary typogravures in colors, of a size and 
character suitable for framing. The reading-matter is varied, but 
with a preponderance of the legendary. ‘‘ The Jester” is a tale 
of the Middle Ages in Hungary, with illustrations by Mucha; 
Adrien Moreau illustrates a love-story by René Maiseroy; and L. 
Kowalsky, who seems to have made aclose study of London types, 
a story of a good-natured Englishman by Jules Ciaretie. A charm- 
ing idyl of the Aveyron, ‘‘ The Death of the Naiad,” by Emile 
Pouvillon, is accompanied by very pretty pictures by Laurent-Des- 
rousseaux. 

The Christmas Graphic also prints many colored illustrations 
in the text, and has largecolor plates of a pretty ‘‘ Shepherdess ” 
after Luke Fildes, and a pictorial solution of the race question in 
Africa, by W. Small, which will please all right minded people 
who love pictures and picaninnies. There are several pages of 
humorous drawings of fox-hunting, coaching and the other good 
old standbys. The stories are ‘‘ The Star,” by H. G. Wells; 
‘* Genefer,” by S. Baring-Gould; ‘‘ Unser Karl,” by Bret Harte; 
‘* Hunt, the Owler,”” by Stanley J. Weyman; and ‘‘ The Bull 
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of Earlstown,” by S. R. Crockett, most of them excellently 
illustrated in colors. 

The Illustrated London News is almost all pictures, in black. 
and white, mainly; but it contains a clever East Indian story, 
‘¢The Shabash Wallah,’’ by Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, a tale by 
Bret Harte, ‘‘ Uncle Jim’ and ‘‘ Uncle Billy”; and ‘‘ Toto: a 
True Story" of a dog, by Ouida. The Ladies’ Pictorial and 
The Illustrated London News give each a large and handsome 
color-painting, and the latter is full of interesting stories, abundantly 
illustrated in black and white. 


The Christmas number of 7he Sketch is entertaining and full of 
good stories and lively pictures. Miss Mary E. Wilkins is among 
the contributors of fiction. The editor of The Sketch, who is also 
the editor of other well-known periodicals, keeps his eye upon 
American as well as English fiction-writers, and is always alert to 
secure anything striking from this side of the water. 





Books for the Young 

MRS. JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN has written another charming 
book which will add to the circle of her young friends. ‘‘An 
Unwilling Maid” is a beautiful story of love and adventure during 
the Revolution. The motive is to show that love scoffs at both 
Whig and Tory. A young captain in a scarlet coat loves the 
daughter of a patriot general, and her heart becomes the battle- 
ground between loyalty and love. There is a sufficient number 
of spies, secrets, captures and escapes to satisfy the most exacting 
youngster. The author has filled the foreground of her romance 
with the forms of pretty maids working samplers or dancing the 
minuet with young officers. We hear in the distance echoes of 
the war, and get glimpses here and there of the figures of 
Tarleton and Washington. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


a 


‘* THE SECOND Book of Nursery Rhymes,” set to music. by 
Joseph S. Moorat and decorated with pictures and borders by 
Paul Woodroffe, will delight the most luxurious of children, who, 
to be perfectly happy, require rough paper, illuminated covers 
and artistic designs printed at the Ruskin House. In his most 
attractive manner Mr. Woodroffe has decorated ‘‘ A Song of 
Sixpence,” ‘‘In Fir Tar Is,” ‘‘The Lion and the Unicorn” 
and other ancient ditties, with borders of blue-bells, and little 
pigs and Tudor lions. The decorator does not omit the saving 
element of humor, and his arabesques are none the less grace- 
ful on that account. There is an interesting preface by Theo. 
Marzials. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 





Exhumed Literary Treasures 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The new department of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Graeco-Roman Branch, has in hand the translation and publica- 
tion of the archaeological and literary treasures found by its ex- 
plorers last spring. The initial volume of 300 pages quarto, illus- 
trated with facs¢mzles from the papyri, will include a fragment of 
the second or third century, containing most of the first chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel; a leaf containing the Acts of St. Paul 
and Thecla; portions of a Sapphic poem, probably by Sappho; 
fragments of Sophocles’s (Edipus Tyrannus, of Plato’s Republic, 
of Xenophon’s Hellenica, of Isocrates and Demosthenes, and of 
a lost comedy—about 50 lines; a part of an important treatise on 
metre—jerhaps by Aristoxenus, the chief early authority on 
metre; rauch of a chronological work, with dates from 356 to 316 
B.C. ; a lengthy proclamation by Flavianus Titianus, prefect of 
Egypt under Hadrian; an interview between the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexandria; a roll giving a list of 
the quarters and streets of Oxyrhyncus, and of their guards, in 
the fourth century, A.D. And perhaps the portion of Thucy- 
dides, of the first century, just found. 

The oldest Gospel text and the oldest text of the great Greek 
historian illustrate what wealth lies hidden in such heaps of papyri 
—286 boxes of which are now in England. But we must appeal 
to institutions and literary people for support. For only $5 the 
subscriber will receive the volume, our illustrated ‘‘ Archaeologi- 
cal Report,”’ the annual report, with subscriptions, etc. Patrons 
contribute $25. Circulars to be had from Mrs. Marie N. Buck- 
man, Secretary, 59 Temple Street, or the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
Honorary Secretary, 525 Beacon Street, Boston. Checks payable 
to Francis C, Foster, Honorary Treasurer. The honorary offic- 
ials gladly give their services in such a cause. 


BosTON, 10 Dec, 1897. Ww. C. W. 
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The Lounger 
THE AUTHORS’ READINGS given at Chickering Hall last week 
proved that authors may be good readers of their own writings 
—and that they may not. Dr. Van Dyke, who read a story 
called ‘‘ The First Christmas Tree,” is used to public speaking, 
so his voice was heard in every corner of the room; but some of 
the ladies, who are unaccustomed to large halls, could scarcely 
be heard beyond the first few rows of seats. Dr. Weir Mitchell 
may be said to have carried off the honors of the evening. He 
announced that he was not used to speaking in so large a hall, 
but we should never have suspected it, if he had not taken us 
into his confidence. His voice was full and strong and filled the 
remotest corner of the hall. He read from his popular story 
‘* Hugh Wynne” the account of his hero’s visit to Major André 
—a most striking and picturesque chapter, that held the closest 
attention of the audience. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster read her 
familiar poem, ‘‘The Old Sampler,” in a pleasant, sympathetic 
voice, not quite large enough, however, for so large’a hall. The 
arduous duties of the evening fell to the lot of Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs, who kindly took upon his shoulders the labors of chair- 
man in the absence of Prof. Brander Matthews, whose physician 
had forbidden him to go out at night. Mrs. Sherwood was 
absent for the same reason. Mr. Bangs had a fine opportunity 
to get in some good jokes on his friends and on himself, and he 
made the most of it. 
> 


I AM HAPPY to say that the readings, which were for the benefit 
of a most worthy organization, the Booksellers’ and Stationers’ 
Provident Association of the United States, added a goodly sum 
of money to a sadly depleted treasury; for death has been making 
heavy inroads in the membership, and when one member dies 
the others put their hands deep down in their pockets to help the 
bereaved family. 


ee 


A WORD of praise is due the Z#mes for its ‘‘ Saturday Review 
of Books and Art” on Dec. 11. There were twenty-four pages 
in this supplement, to which Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, and 
Messrs. H. W. Mabie, Charles de Kay, Barrett Wendell and 
Noah Brooks contributed. Prof. Peck’s article was on ‘* Auto- 
matic Authorship,” and in it he said many things worth say- 
ing. He called special attention to the work of that destroying 
fiend, Over-Production, which has killed many a good writer. 
Mr. S. R. Crockett, Mr. W. E. Norris and Mr. Du Maurier are 
cited as cases in point. The latter does not seem to me to be a 
fair illustration of the writer who has written himself out. ‘‘The 
Martian” is not equal to ‘‘ Trilby” in charm or as a story, but 
who shall say that if Du Maurier had lived longer he might not 
have done more work as good as his best? Three novels are not 
many for a man to have written in the course of six or eight 
years. Mr. Crockett, I admit, is a warning to all such authors 
as are tempted to sell their work years before it is written. It must 
be remembered, however, that Mr. Crockett is a man of excep- 
tional physique, to whom work is little more than play. He has 
simply overestimated his brain power and undertaken more than 
any brains could do well. I imagine that enthusiasm for his 
work, together with over-confidence in his powers of endurance, 
rather than greed, has been Mr. Crockett’s undoing. 


a a) 


ON THE SIDE of restraint in writing fiction, look at Mme. 
Sarah Grand. She let several years pass between the publication 
of ‘* The Heavenly Twins” and ‘‘ The Beth Book,” and what has 
been the result? There are no signs of haste in the latter story, 
but there are signs of other things quite as depressing. 


ee 
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Dr. ABBOTT'S old farm at Trenton is not very far from my 
country home at Bordentown, yet I have never had the pleasure 
of seeing him there, as Mr. Ingersoll has, who describes the place 
on another page. But I know the naturalist well, and can vouch 
for the excellence of this likeness. 

a 

THE Evening Post prints along dispatch from Washington, in 
reply to my recent comments on the dropping of Mr. Aiken from 
the position of Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and the 
holding, some time after, of a competitive examination, the result 
of which was the appointment of the man who stood second on the 
list, but who, unlike Mr. Aiken, was ‘‘a good Republican.” Mr. 
Aiken so far as any outsider could know, had made an excellent 
r2cord, and no reasons had been given for asking him to resign. 
If the Secretary of the Treasury had assigned any reason for his 
act, it might have averted criticism; and if he had afterwards pro- 
moted the chief draughtsman in the architect’s office, the promo- 
tion would have been in consonance with the spirit of civil service 
reform. But to go to the trouble of holding a competitive exami- 
nation, and then to give the place to the chief draughtsman, who 
didn’t pass first, and probably owed his coming out second to his 
familiarity with the work of the office, appeared to me and to 
others to be a rather roundabout way of getting at a result by no 


means bad in itself. 
.* ) 


THE CORRESPONDENT’S GRATUITODS intimation that I had 
paid too much heed to ‘‘ fetty gossip,” or had listened to the dis- 
appointed competitors, flies very wide of the mark. It was from 
either the Post's or the 7rzbune’s Washington correspondence (I 
think the Pos¢'s) that I learned that the new Supervising Architect 
was a Republican; this was the only ‘‘gossip” I had heard in 
that connection. And while I have long been acquainted with Mr. 
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Constable and Mr. Huss, I did not know till after it was over that 
either of these gentlemen had entered the competition, and I have 
neither met nor communicated, directly or indirectly, with one or 
the other of them since it was decided. I merely stated the case 
as it presented itself to an outsider. Certainly I was actuated by 
no desire to reflect upon the methods or motives of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner, whose Chairman I have long counted as a 
personal friend and a man in every way above suspicion. I am 
quite willing, also, to credit Mr. Gage with the best intentions in 
the matter. It appears to be quite clear that Mr. Taylor is by 
no means a political partisan, and he has clearly demonstrated his 
competence as an architect. And Iam glad that while my own 
attitude in this connection has been called into question, the result 
has been to elicit so full and satisfactory a statement of the case 
from a person so well qualified to explain it as the Post's represen- 
tative in Washington. 
ee 


‘* DEAR LOUNGER,” writes a poet whom the critics have not 
sought to slay:—‘‘ Apropos of your suggestive paragraph about 
Mr. Watson, may I offer the following ?” 

No, no, stout Quarterly—'tis otherwise 

Than when Endymion sank beneath your blows, 
And a new Evening Star shone in the skies! 
For poets now are critics’ well-matched foes, 
And any day may ’gainst Goliath rise !— 

Even now, a little David comes ? who knows ?” 


a) 


MR. JOHN D. Barry, in his interesting letter to The Literary 
World, says that ‘‘for several years it has seemed to be the 
fashion among the paragraphers to speak sneeringly of his [Mr. 
Howells’s] novels.” I wonder if Mr. Barry is right? I have 
never noticed this sneer at Mr. Howells’s novels. It is only when 
he wings his flight into Altruria that his work is, perhaps, not 
received with the seriousness that it deserves. Even then it is 
with a smile rather than a sneer that the ‘‘paragrapher ” writes. 
We are too fond of Mr. Howells and too proud of his accom- 
plisament as a writer of fiction to sneer at anything he may do. 
No, Mr. Barry has used the wrong word. 


a 


IN THE SAME LETTER Mr. Barry tells us that Mr. Howells is 
now settled again at the Dalhousie, in Fifty-ninth Street opposite 
the Park, where for several years he had an apartment. He is 
greatly improved in health, and hard at work on a new novel. 

‘*Mr. Howells is supposed to be a voluminous writer; but, as 
a matter of fact, in a given time he writes much less than many of 
our authors do, He is able to accomplish a great deal because 
he works steadily and systematically. He goes to his desk at 
ten o'clock in the morning and he leaves it for good at one. In 
the afternoon he takes a long walk in town, usually through the 


poorer districts on the east side, which have a great fascination 
for him.’ 


ce 


A DEALER in*second-hand literature in West Twenty-third 
Street displays this legend, written on a bit of cardboard, on a 
pile of magazines at his door :—‘* Magazines four cents; more in- 
side.” I wonder if he thinks that people are going to pay more 
for the privilege of going inside; for that is certainly the way that 
most of the passers-by will intrepret his meaning. 


ag) 


THE ILLUSTRATOR who is attracting the most attention in 
London to-day is Mr. William Nicholson. I have the honor to 
present his portrait herewith, done by his own hand. It is taken 
by the kind permission of Mr. R.'H. Russell from the Nicholson 
** Alphabet,” of which he is the publisher. There have been no 
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more artistic books published this year than the two volumes of 
Mr. Nicholson's work, the ‘** Alphabet” and ‘‘An Almanac of 
Twelve Sports,” the latter with Mr. Kipling’s verses. The lines 
are not remarkable in any way, but they show Mr. Kipling in a 
new réle, and Mr. Kipling in any réle is sure to be interesting. 
Mr. Nicholson’s illustrations, which are printed in color, are very 
effective. I sincerely hope that this unique illustrator will not 
have a host of imitators, now that his success is established. 
Imitation Nicholsons would be intolerable. 


ee 


APROPOS of recent rumors, Mark Twain has written a letter 
to a friend in Hartford from which I am permitted to make the 
following extract:—‘‘ The possible reports are nearly allin. It 
has been reported that I was seriously ill—it was another man; 
dying—it was another man; dead—the other man again. It has 
been reported that I have received a legacy—it was another man; 
that I am out of debt—it was another man; and now comes this 
$82,000—still another man. It has been reported that I am writ- 
ing books—for publication; I am not doing anything of the kind. 
It would surprise and gratify me if I should be able to get another 
book ready for the press within the next three years. You can see 
yourself that there isn’t anything else to be reported—invention is 
exhausted. Therefore, don’t worry Bliss—the long night is 
breaking. As far as I can see, nothing remains to be reported 
except that I have become a foreigner. When you hear it, don’t 
you believe it, and don’t take the trouble to deny it. Merely raise 
the American flag on our house in Hartford and let it talk.” 


Ee 


THE TYPEWRITER has received an unusual compliment in the 
English edition of Mark Twain’s new book—there known, not as 
‘* Following the Equator,” but as ‘‘ More Tramps Abroad.” For 
beneath the copyright notice on one of the fly-leaves, appears 
this legend 

TYPEWRITTEN BY 
Ciara A. NICHOLS 
c/o Mrs. Ross 
8 OLD Jewry, Lonpon, E. C. 
If the book itself were typewritten, this credit would seem more 
appropriate; or if the author’s handwriting were modelled on 
Horace Greeley’s; but the printing was done by Messrs. Spottis- 
woode, and Mark Twain’s manuscript is as clear as the headline 
of a newspaper. Far be it from me, however, to grudge the 
The 


painstaking typewriter her modest meed of recognition. 
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English edition of this book, by the way, isasmall, unillustrated, 
narrow-margined volume; the American is large and lavishly 
illustrated, and published by subscription only. 


a 4) 


THE COVER DESIGN for ‘‘ Following the Equator” was made 
by Mr. F. Berkeley Smith, son of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. His 
first effort in this direction, we believe, was the cover for his father’s 
story, ‘‘ Tom Grogan.” 

ce 


‘*MLLE. MARK TWAIN” is what Figaro, of Paris, calls the 
daughter of Mr. S. L. Clemens, who is studying music in Vienna, 
announcing that the ‘‘very beautiful voice of this fascinating 
young girl of eighteen will one day make her as famous on the 
stage as her father is in letters.” This is very kind and compli- 
mentary on the part of Figaro, but it would be more to the point 
if Miss Clemens were a singer. On the contrary, she is a pianist, 
and has gone to Germany for the purpose of studying with the 
famous teacher Leschetitzky, as already mentioned in this column. 


eo 


IT IS PROPOSED to build a Phillips Brooks Memorial at Har- 
vard. The matter is already so well under way that $50,000 has 
been raised and a plot of ground given for the purpose in the north 
west corner of the college grounds. According to the Crzmson, the 
official paper of the University, ‘‘the building will be in line with 
Holworthy and parallel to Holden Chapel. The architectural de- 
sign will harmonize with the surrounding buildings. The memo- 
rial is to be the centre not merely of intellectual instruction, but of 
general hospitable influences.” It has been suggested that a bust 
of Bishop Brooks ‘‘ would add greatly in impressing onthe minds 
of visitors the original object of the building, and in bringing to 
their memory his heartfelt sympathy and depth of interest in every 
branch of student life.” The undergraduate could hardly have a 
worthier example of American manhood brought to his mind than 
that exemplified in the character of Phillips Brooks. 


sa) 


A MOST WORTHY MEMORIAL in Boston is that of the late 
Miss Anna Eliot Ticknor. The Anna Ticknor Library Associ- 
ation, with its headquarters in Trinity Court, has just published a 
memorial of its founder, in which her many good works are re- 
corded for the betterment of mankind. Miss Ticknor, who was 
seventy years old at the time of her death, just a year ago, was 
fifty when she undertook the great work of her life. Brought up 
in at atmosphere of literature, her father being not only a professor 
of modern languages at Harvard, but the historian of Spanish 
literature as well, it was not strange that her tastes and talents 
should run toward books. Her plan was not altogether unlike 
that of the Chautauqua Circle; it was for the education, by corres- 
pondence, of those who were far removed from the centres of 
learning. She began by doing all the work herself, and ended 
with a staff of over two hundred volunteer assistants. The students 
of this ‘‘ Silent University,”’ as it has been called, number several 
thousands. They pay $3 a year tuition fee, and for this modest 
sum are entitled to all the privileges of the Association. The fol- 
lowing officers have just been chosen :—Executive Board, Man- 
agers, Miss Katherine P. Loring, Pride’s Crossing, Mass.; Miss 
Mary E. Goodwin, Jamaica Plain; Chairman of Advisory Board, 
Miss Lucy E. Keeler, Freemont, O.; Advisory Board, Miss Alice 
G,. Chandler, Lancaster; Miss Mary Newhall, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Cambridge; Miss Mary L. Southworth, 
Cleveland; Mrs. A. R. Willard, Boston; Secretary, Miss Mary 
Morison, Boston; Treasurer, Mrs, Ellen H. Richards, Boston; 
Librarian, Miss Lucy B. Heywood. 
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Dr. Hale at the Aldine Club 


AS ANNOUNCED in last week's Critic, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale was the guest of honor at adinner given by the Aldine Club 
on Tuesday evening last. Mr. R. W. Gilder presided, and among 
the guests were Bishop Potter, Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford, Col. George E. Waring and the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field. Regrets were received from Messrs. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Carl Schurz and Seth Low, Senator Hoar, Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson, President Gilman of Johns Hopkins and President 
Patton of Princeton. The decorations were as beautiful and 
tasteful as they always are at the Aldine dinners. The menu 
cards bore on their face an etched portrait of Dr. Hale, and, in- 
side, these lines of his :— 

‘*Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in: 

Lend a hand!” 


After telling a number of good stories, to the great amusement 
of his hearers, Dr. Hale spoke (without naming it) of his famous 
short story, ‘‘ The Man Without a Country,” which stood at the 
head of the prize-winning list of the best twelve American short 
stories, published in these columns on 10 April 1897. ‘* That 
story,” he said, ‘‘ was based on a letter written from a United 
States frigate. I took pains to use the name of a frigate that had 
been at the bottom of the sea for fifteen years. I had to give it a 
latitude and longitude, and I was careful to place it on top of the 
Andes. I took occasion to read up on the doings of our navy for 
the year in which the incidents described occurred, so that I might 
avoid using the name of any officer or vessel actually in service at 
that time. That was for the purpose of keeping fiction and fact 
separate. The trouble is that too often, as a distinguished writer 
has said, ‘the history spoils the story and the story spoils the his- 
tory.’ Hence, some of our historical novels are very poor—as 
mine are. My own rule is to be sure that your historical facts are 
wr as far as they go, but let your imaginary characters float 

ree,” 

Dr. Hale said that, thanks to a good constitution, going to 
bed early, and not worrying, he was the survival of a time when 
American authors had to get their books printed in England, be- 
cause they could not get them printed well here. ‘*‘ And I would 
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to the gentlemen of the press, that if they want to write a good 
pa editorial in the morning, let them say that no nation can 
ve a literature that can’t print its own books in its own country.” 

‘Dr. Potter good-humoredly twitted Dr. Hale for referring to 
him as ‘* Bishop Lawrence,”’ characterizing the slip as an instance 
of ‘*the condescension of our friends from Boston,” ‘‘We may 
not, be the Athens of America,” he declared, ‘‘ but we havea 
Bishop of our own.” The distinction of Dr. Hale's life, the 
Bishop said, was that he believed everything good. ‘‘ The quality 
of leadership has always exhibited itself in him,” he said. ‘* He 
has always struck a high and fine note. He has touched the best 
in human nature. In the highest orthodoxy, the orthodoxy of the 
love of man and the love of God, Iam glad to count myself his 
follower.” 

Mr. Howells declared that the greatest distinction that could be 
claimed for Dr. Hale was his character as a great citizen, mani- 
fested through his manifold civic and social activities, and above 
all in the patriotic quality of his imagination. ‘‘ This quality,” 
Mr. Howells said, ‘‘ was solely his. He had a sympathy with 
humanity that was prophetic. In all the vast range of his work 
he was always an artist in his ethics and a moralist in his art. 
His work was pre-eminently religious.” 

Mr. Ford, in addition to paying a tribute to the guest of the 
evening, attacked the authors and publishers of the day for un- 
professional practices, particularizing the instance of a recent 
popular novel which had been published with several chapters sup- 
pressed in a magazine, and afterward issued in book form by the 
same house with the ommitted portions restored. 

Mr. Noah Brooks, Col. George E. Waring, and others spoke, and 
it was well after midnight when the symposium came to an end. 
¢ {Dr. Hale had his photograph taken for The Critic on Tuesday 
morning, and went to Philadelphia on Wednesday. 





‘¢The American Ambassador.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: 


‘*Old Style,” of Bar Harbor, finds fault, in your columns, with 
Excellency for the ‘*‘ American (s#¢) Ambassador at London,” and 
speaks of the ‘‘ Ambassador at the Court of St. James (szc).” 
But why ‘‘American Ambassador”? Why, also, ‘‘ Court of St. 
James"? 

RICHMOND, 2 Nov. 1897. ANOTHER OLD STYLER. 

[I suppose we may be permitted, ‘‘ unofficially,” as Senator 
Porter used to say, to refer to the chief diplomatic representative 
of the United States in England as ‘‘ The American Ambassador. 
The official title of the establishment in London, of which Colonel 
Hay is now the chief, is ‘‘The American Embzssy.” (Seet he 
printed and engraved stationery of said establishment.) Logically, 
the chief officer of the American Embassy is the American Ambas- 
sador. ; 

‘* Another Old Styler” will have to look into English history if 
he wants to know why the English still keep up the fiction that the 
royal residence is at St. James’s Palace, London. As a matter 
of fact, the official title of the English Court, so far as it is made 
known to other nations, is that above given. Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of other nations, accredited to the ruler of Great Britain, 
Ireland, etc., are accredited to the sovereign, not to the govern- 
ment; and the residence of that sovereign, according to the afore- 
said fiction, is not Balmoral, Windsor Castle, or elsewhere, but St. 
James’s Palace. All this is the result of usage and custom; but 
there is neither usage, custom nor law to sanction any office-holder 
in the United States Government in addressing any other official 
of the Republic as ‘* Your Excellency.” 


New YorK, 22 Nov., 1897. OLD STYLE.] 





MR. CHARLES DANA GIBSON, whose American girl is as popular 
in England as in America, has been severely criticised in London 
for making his English girl exactly like her. One critic says:— 
‘ His people in Bond Street are simply the people of Fifth Avenue 
transferred. They are never here, except as American tourists. 
His ‘Hyde Park Corner’ is crowded with these American in- 
vaders, while ‘ The First Night’ is simply a practical joke of the 
same description. His ‘ Drawing-Room’ is a conceivable presen- 
tation of the White House. It is certainly no function of Buck- 

Palace.” Du Maurier did no better when he attempted to 
. Indeed, he did worse, for he belied the 
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The Fine Arts 
Old Masters at the Union League Club 

MR. GEORGE GOULD’S recently purchased Rembrandt, ‘‘ The 
Standard Bearer,” was the centre of aloan collection of old mas- 
ters shown at the Union League Club, Dec. 9 to 11. It is the 
portrait of a dignified and sturdy old.man, who bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the well-known ‘‘ Homme au Baton.” in the 
Louvre. He is shown at two thirds length, of the size of life, and 
stands upright, holding the staff of a banner, which, falling 
behind his shoulders, makes an effective background: for the head 
and the upper part of the figure. The light falls from the left, 
and on the right, which is the shadowed side, the face is relieved 
by the drooping white ostrich feather which ornaments his black 
hat. The remainder of the picture is now very dark; but one 
can distinguish the man’s brown doublet with its gold buttons, 
and the gold-embroidered sword-belt which crosses it. The pic- 
ture belonged at one time to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is fully 
described in Dr. Bode’s new catalogue of Rembrandt's paintings. 
It is said to have cost Mr. Gould $75,000. 

Sir Joshua himself was represented by an interesting ‘‘ Unfin- 
ished Portrait of a Lady,” so styled in the catalogue, though it is 
unlikely that the painter, who, at one period, executed portraits 
in two or three sittings, had intended to carry this any farther. 
It is a vigorous, harmonious and thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
work as it stands. Of several other examples of the old English 
school, the Constable, ‘‘ View at Hampstead,” is the most inter- 
esting, as it illustrates the painter's gift of reproducing sudden 
effects of light and shadow. The sky, in which trailing rain- 
clouds partly obscure a mass of dazzling white cumulus clouds 
in the distance, is remarkably fine, even for Constable. Two 
magnificent portraits by Franz Hals, of a man and a woman, pos- 
sibly husband and wife, are much more carefully treated than 
was customary with the painter. The man holds a small gold 
watch, with an enamelled face, open in his hand; the lady—in a 
stiff white ruff—holds her gloves in hers. Both are half-length 
figures of the size of life. A portrait, by F. Pourbus, of Eliza- 
beth of France, wife of Philip IV. of Spain, is remarkable chiefly 
for the wonderful painting of a wonderful costume consisting, so 
far as it is visible, in the picture, of an enormous ruff of white 
end black lace, a jewelled and enamelled collar of elaborate 
design, and a pleated and embroidered bodice with slashed 
sleeves displaying the white and gold brocade of the lining. At 
that period, dress made the woman; and she was right in in- 
sisting that full justice should be done to it by her painter. 

The gallery of the club is artistically draped for the holidays 
in red velvet, upon which have been disposed, above the pictures, 
a few very fine old plaques of repoussée and engraved copper, 
brass and bronze, and antique lustred glass. A big bunch of 
holly branches, with their red berries and glossy leaves, accents 
and gives appropriateness to this rich and harmonious decoration. 





The Boldini Portraits 

THE HALF-DOZEN portraits at the Boussod-Valadon gallery will 
give New Yorkers an idea of the originality, the elegance, the bold- 
ness and the grace of one of the most cosmopolitan of modern 
painters. Boldini is an Italian-born Frenchman, who has absorbed 
something English during his residence in London, which has given 
a perceptible but indefinable flavor to his work. His figures are 
animated, restless, self-conscicus—but not of their beauty. They 
are full of the spirit of the age, to which the body, however dainty, 
is but the outer shelland vehicle. The portrait of Mr. Whistler is, 
in some respects, the most remarkable of the six that are on ex- 
hibition. It is painted with great dash and energy, with an insist- 
ance on certain points of character, which seem to place before us 
the author of ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” and not the 
painter of the exquisitely simple. The sudden but calculated pose, 
the creases in the flesh of the cheeks, the crow’s-feet in the corners 
of the eyes, the long and delicate fingers twined among the disordered 
curls, now all nearly as gray as the once famous forelock, tell of 
the vivant, the dandy, the maker of bonmots. But the portrait 
fascinates and grows upon one because in the keen, inquisitive and 
yet dreamy. eyes there is an indication of the inner man, the real 
Whistler. It isa wonderful picture, and yet it is matched by the 
extremely clever and sympathetic portrait of Verdi. The aged com- 
poser could only with difficulty be prevailed upon to allow himself 
to be painted, and the artist was obliged to sketch him in hat 
and muffler, ready for the street. But he has made a surprisingly - 
life-like study, and one worthy of both the painter and the subject. 
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The same cleverness and much of the same insight are shown 
in the portraits of women. The ‘‘Comtesse de P———” takes a 
pose which recalls that of Gérard’s ‘*‘ Mme. Récamier,” except 
in the movement of the arms. But that movement aids in express- 
ing the particular shade of coquetry cultivated by the pretty and 
intellectual woman of our day. The portraits in pastels of the 
vivacious Princess Poniatowska, and of a pretty South American 
girl, Mile. Concha, though less intensely expressive, are not a 
whit less charming. Itis to be regretted that the portrait of. Mr. 
Stanford White which, it was announced in some of the papers, 
would be shown, could not be completed in time for the exhibition. 





Portraits by M. de la Gandara 

VERY modern, in another way, are the portraits by Antonio 
‘de la Gandara at the Durand-Ruel galleries. This young painter 
is still somewhat of an eclectic, though he has already made his 
mark, has been gold-medalled at the Munich exhibition of this 
year, and was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1895. 
He seems to aim to combine the precision of a cinquecentist 
draughtsman with the freedom of Velasquez and the subtle har- 
monies of Whistler; and yet it is plain that he has distinguishing 
‘qualities of his own which will doubtless show more plainly in 
time. His poses are novel, momentary, but quiet and subdued. 
He evidently delights in the graceful lines of a well-made dress, in 
the textures of rich materials, and in delicate and scarce percepti- 
ble nuances of color for their own sake; but he aims to make every- 
thing subordinate to the expression of character. The most suc- 
cessful of these portraits, and, we dare say, the latest executed, 
is that of Mme. S , whose piquant features and elegant 
figure attired in a delightful harmony of black, gray and violet, are 
painted throughout in the same thin and flowing impasto. In some 
of the other portraits, notably that of Sarah Bernhardt, the painter 
and the draughtsman seem to struggle for the mastery. Here they 
are at one, and the result is a perfectly charming picture. In the 
portrait of Mme. G——-, the curious resemblance of the model to 
the types affected by Botticelli and the earlier Florentine painters 
appears to have led the artist to an almost excessive refinement of 
line; yet the painting is excellent, and the different textures of 
flesh, satin and the ostrich-feather fan held in the right hand are 
rendered with remarkable success, though the technique is not in 
the least obtrusive. But in some of the other portraits the careful 
and somewhat harsh precision of the modelling of the features 
and the hair contrasts disagreably with the freer treatment of the 
‘drapery. This, however, is a fault inseparable from that stage of 
progress, which, judging from the pictures mentioned, we would 
‘say that the’artist has now left behind him. 
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In any case, the visitor to both this and the Boldini exhibi- 
tion wi!l enjoy the very uncommon pleasure of seeing the two 
extremes of modern fashionable life reflected by men of opposite 
temperaments and proclivities; the one penetrating, acute, auda- 
cious; the other quiet, receptive and reserved. 





Music 
Notes of the Season 

THE PROGRAM of the second concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety consisted of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica ” symphony, the Grieg 
iano concerto, and Hans Richter’s concert arrangement of music 
rom ‘‘ Siegfried’ and ‘‘ Die Gotterdammerung.”” Raoul Pugno 
was the solo performer, and his interpretation of the Grieg con- 
certo was notable for dash and spirit and for the warmth of the 
tone in the cantabile passages. M. Pugno, however, forces the 
instrument sadly in forte passages and overdoes his contrasts. Mr. 
Seidi’s conducting of the Wagner music was masterly, but his read- 
ing of the Beethoven symphony was at war with both tradition and 
authority. He played the first movement and the last, as well as 
the trio of the scherzo, very much more slowly than Beethoven's 
metronome marks direct that they shall be played and more slowly 
than acknowledged authorities on Beethoven reading conduct 
them. The performance was smooth and well regulated in its ac- 
centuation, but surely Beethoven knew what: he intended. 

Mr. Anton Seidl’s second orchestral concert at Chickering Hall 
was attended by an audience of good size. The program consisted 
of Smetana’s ‘‘ Bartered Bride” overture, the Beethoven piano 
concerto in E flat, Wagner's ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl,” a group of piano © 
solo pieces, and Mozart’s D major symphony. The solo pianist 
was Mr. Xaver Scharwenka. His performance of the Beethoven 
piano concerto was broad, dignified and scholarly. It was not all 
that could be asked in respect of variety of tone color, and there 
was a deficiency of tenderness in the slow movement. But there 
was so much merit in the interpretation that the shortcomings 
were easily forgiven. The orchestra’s work was not technically 
flawless, but in the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl” it was very interesting. 

August Spanuth, pianist, Ludwig Varum, violinist, and Anton 
Hegner, ‘cellist, have organized themselves into the New York 
Chamber Music Club, and at their first concert at the Hotel Savoy 
they played Tschaikowsky’s trio in A minor and Saint-Saens’s in F 
major in a manner that promised well for their future success, 
Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, an agreeable concert singer, gave a 
group of songs by Franz, McDowell, Dvorak, Bungert and Bird. 


The Kaltenborn Beyer- Hané String Quartet, in its performance 
of Schubert’s quartet, opus 29, at its first concert this season, 
showed a great improvement over its work of last season. There 
is still much to gain in smoothness and fluency, but the quartet 
plays with earnestness and with plentiful evidence of careful'prep- 
aration. 

Jessie Shay, a young American pianist, who obtained her whole 
musical education here and then went abroad and gave concerts 
with success, appeared at the Carnegie Lyceum in an orchestral 
concert last week. Her performance of Paderewski’s ‘‘ Polish 
Fantasia’ must have astonished her oldest friends. She played 
with a new and valuable accession of power and nervous impetu- 
osity. When she has gained complete control of her forces, she 
will be a pianist of high merit. 





The Drama 

‘¢ A Ward of France ’’ at Wallack’s 

THE FACT that it is founded, more or less remotely, upon his- 
torical fact, or rather upon historical conditions, does not add 
much to the literary or dramatic value of the new piece by Franklin 
Fyles and Eugene Presbrey, which was produced in Wallack’s 
Theatre on Monday evening. Not only is it clearly melodrama, 
resembling in some respects more than one of the plays which 
made the Union Square Theatre so prosperous twenty years ago, 
but it is melodrama of an extreme kind, not so much on account 
of the violence or extravagance of individual incidents, as of the 
inordinate number of the complications. Reallyit contains effective 
theatrical material for half a dozen plays, dealing, as it does, with 
the interests of three or four sets of personages, whose fortunes are 
made to clash, or dovetail, in an extraordinary manner. Con- 
sidered merely as a piece of dramatic joinery, as an example of the 
amount and variety of adventure that may be represented, within 
a given period of time, with some degree of coherence and intellj- 
gibility, it is an uncommonly ingenious: bit of work. Many of the 
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scenes, moreover, although constructed out of very familiar ele- 
ments, are set forth sty lh sn and vigor and with a keen per- 
ception of theatrical value. But the situations, thrilling, pathetic 
and picturesque, follow each other in such rapid succession that 
interest, to say nothing of credulity, becomes exhausted. 
To attempt a sketch of the plot would occupy far too much 
It deals with the fate of a young girl, whom a wicked 
} al carries off from France to Louisiana, and seeks to ruin 
body and soul, in order that he may appropriate the inheritance 
of which she is the unwitting heiress. The time is just before the 
cession of Louisiana to the United States, when New Orleans was 
a hot-bed of intrigue, corruption and dissipation. It would be 
difficult to select a better place or period for aromantic melodrama 
and Messrs, Fyles and Presbrey have only fallen short of complete 
success because they were unable to resist the temptation to make 
a too lavish use of attractive material. That the piece will be very 
popular elsewhere than in Broadway, is almost certain. It is 
well, but not brilliantly acted. In fact it would be impossible 
nowadays to find competent romantic actors to fill so large a cast. 
Mr. Barrymore is a striking figure as the pirate Lafitte and Miss 
Elita Proctor Otis is effective as a vengeful mulatto sorceress, but 
both impersonations are utterly conventional. Mr. Stephen Grat- 
tan, Mr. George Osbourne, Miss Abell and Miss Bert all do fairly 
well, The scenery and costumes are of good quality, and one set, 
showing the courtyard of a French convent, is a very striking bit 
of stage painting. The representation was applauded liberally. 





Closure in the United States Senate 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In your review of President Harrison’s book, ‘‘ This Country of 
Ours ” (page 10, Nov. 20), you call attention to an error in refer- 
ence to c/éture, and quote 7th Rule of the Senate, 1st Congress 
(1789-91). Will you kindly tell me where you find the rule as 
there quoted? The ‘‘ Annals of Congress" (Vol. 1, page 20) re- 
port the rules of the Senate as adopted, but the SA, which is the 
only one there pertaining to the previous question, reads very dif- 
ferently from the one you quote. I don’t know that it differs in 
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effect, but the language being so different, 1 am curious to learn 
what other prints there may be of these Rules. 
PITTSFIELD, MASs, H, L. Dawes. 


{In reply to the veteran ex-Senator’s inquiry: The closure rule 
of the Senate in early days, which was given in the review, was 
not worded correctly. It should have read thus:—‘' While a 
question is before the Senate, no motion shall be received 
unless for an amendment, for the previous question, or 
for postponing the main question or to commit it, or 
to adjourn.” This is Rule 8. Rule 9 is as follows:—‘‘ The 
previous question being moved and seconded, the question from 
the chair shall be, ‘Shall the main question be now put?’ and if 
the nays prevail, the main question shall not then be put.” 

Not having the rules before me at the time of writing, I got 
another person to copy them, and hence the language was in- 
correctly given. Rules 8 and 9, as here given, were adopted in 
the Senate in 1789, and remained in operation until 1828, or 
thirty-nine years. Gen. Harrison, therefore, was in error when he 
said in his book that ‘‘ the Senate has always refused to adopt any 
form of cléture.” It is an error, however, which has been made 
by Senators, by statesmen in general and by political writers for 
two generations and over.—THE REVIEWER. | 





In the course of its review of Gen. Harrison’s book, the 
London Datly Chronicle ventures upon these remarks :—‘‘ The 
volume, as it stands, will be of the utmost value to those 
English critics whose vituperation of Americans is only equalled 
by their ignorance of the United States. In these pages they may 
learn why Bryan was beaten, they will understand why various 
negotiations moved so slowly; they may even appreciate the truth 
of the paradox, recently published elsewhere, that ‘the salvation 
of the Republic is in the utter rottenness of its Government.’”’ 


Notes 
A PORTION of one of Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s Brigadier Gerard 
stories, published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Company, is to be 
issued in raised print for the use of the blind. 











ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP'S NEW BOOK 


/KOREA4» HER NEIGHBORS 


A Narrative of Travel and an account of the Vicissitudes and Present Condi- 
tion of the Country. With 84 illustrations from photographs by the au- 
thor, 2 maps, appendixes, and index. 8vo, decorated cloth, $2.00 
Mrs. Bishop resided in Korea for about a year before its invasion by the 


‘The 
Shadow 
Christ ”’ 





Japanese, and for over two years afterward, making frequent excursions into 
the neighboring states. In no part of the world is history making with great- 
er rapidity, and the reports of such an experienced observer as Mrs. Bishop 
must instantly commend themselves to the student of the situation in the far 
East. Toa larger class the work will appel as a singularly graphic and intel- 
ligent description of an eventful itinerary, taken by one who is possessed of 











The Gist of Japan 


The Islands. Their Peeple and Missions. By Rev. 
R. B. Parry, A.M. Second Edition. Illustrated 
8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘In sixteen short and well constructed chapters 


the author, rich in reading of the best authorities 7y, 


and ip actual experience, telis of the people and 
their country and of Uhristian mission work. The 
tone is that of a catholic mind, and of a modest and 

ly person who is charitable and cautious.”— 
The Nation. ’ 


The Investment of Influence 


By Ngwsit Dwicur HILLIs, author of ‘A Man’s 
Value to Society,” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Asa writer Dr Hillis is eloquent and fascinat- B 


ing. His pages sparkle with sentences which one 

longs toquote. His paragraphs are teeming with 
and allusions, but there is not one that 

does not have the true ring.” —Christian Eovai-gelist. 


the very genius of travel. 


The Odd One 


By the author of “ Probable Sons.” Illustrations 
on every page by Mary A. Lathbury, 4to, dec- 
orated cloth, $1.00 

“One of the most interesting books of the year 
forckildren. . . Beautifully bound in white, with 
delicate tracery of green and red.”—Minneapolis 

mes. 


The Culture of Christian 
Manhood 


Sunday morning at Battell Chapel, Yale Univer- 
sity. Edited by W. H. SaLLMon. With 14 por- 
traits and apictureof thechapel. Second Edition. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

The authors are: The Rev. D 

Hall, Ege ned ee - Soom, ©. J. 

urrell, George Harris, W. ichards, Henry 
©, L O. Brastow, T. 8. Hamlin, J. H. V 


van Dyk 
cent, +e W. Stryker, G. T. Purves, J. H. Twichell, 
J. G. K. McClure, & EB. Herrick, and George A. 


Gordon. 
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England 


Gerald Stanley Lee’s remarkable study 
of the forerunners of Jesus Christ—* an 
introduction to the study of the actual 
Christ.” 


lamo; unique cover; $1.25. 


** An extraordinary little book. . . . The 
aw hor’s name has hitherto been unknown to us, 
but the bit of work he here offers the world indicates 
that he has that in him which will soon make it familiar.” 
—Christian World, Lendon. 

‘* One of the most extraordinary books of the 
day. . . . This unique writer . . . we 
have not met with any one quite like him in stvle and in 
the ‘arresting quality’ of ie work.” —Methodist Recor- 


‘A striking and original book.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘* Presents the prophetic Christ in a vivid and. 
impressive manner. . . . His exposition of 
the spiritual message of Job, and his place in the course 
of revealed “pe ge agen | suggestive and brilliant.. 
The book is the of w true spiritual mystic.” —Lon- 
don Christian. 
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London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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M. Zola’s ‘‘ Paris,” which completes his famous triology, will 
be published by the Macmillan Co., publishers of his ‘‘ Rome.” 
‘* Cairo of To-Day,”” by E. A. Reynolds-Ball, will shortly be pub- 
lished by the same house. Mr. Ball is the author of ‘* Mediter- 
ranean Winter Resorts” and the ‘‘ City of the Caliphs.” His 
new book is divided into four parts, ‘‘Cairo,”’ ‘‘ Excursions,” 
‘The Nile and its Monuments” and ‘ Political and Antiquarian 
Subjects.”’ It contains a plan of Cairo, and maps: of the environs of 
the city and of the Nile from its mouth to Berber, and goes thor- 
oughly into routes, fares, languages, hotels and all such practical 
information. 





‘The Sun’s Place in Nature,” by Sir Norman Lockyer, an- 
nounced by the Macmillan Co., is a general account of the bear- 
ing of the new conclusions upon solar studies, and contains several 
hundred illustrations. These include the latest instruments used 
in astronomical research and many photographs of nebule and 


spectra. 





‘*Guy Mannering,” in two volumes, has been added to the 
charming Temple Edition of Scott’s novels. Mr. Shorter sup- 
plies a biographical note of four pages. 





Messrs. Routledge will soon bring out a new edition of their 
‘*Guide to London,” edited by Rev. Robert Gwynne. 


‘* The Old Rome and the New, and Other Studies,” by Mr. W. 
J. Stillman, which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
immediately, is made up of papers that have appeared in various 
magazines and reviews in England and America during the years 
between 1867 and 1895. ‘*They are,’’ says Mr. Stillman, in a 
preface which is not without its melancholy note, ‘‘ selections from 
the wreckage of a life which has reached the limits beyond which 
it cannot be said that there is no hope, but at which reasonable 
men should be resigned if there be none, and at which the highest 
good seems tranquility, and the highest wisdom resignation.” 


The Critic 
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The American Publishing Company of Hartford is soon to pub- 
lish a uniform edition of Mark Twain’s books. It will be complete, 
as arrangements have been made with Messrs. Harper & Bros. for 
the books that are on their list. There will be a limited ¢dztion 
de luxe as well as a popular edition, both to be sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 


Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) has declined the call to a 
London pulpit. At the same time he has told his Liverpool con- 
gregation just what it cost him in mental effort to preach continu- 
ously to the same people :—‘‘ No one who is not a preacher (he 
says) can ever imagine the agony of production. To preach to 
the same people three times a week, and to depend upon so fickle, 
and in my case so slow, an instrument as the brain—how can one 
continue without losing power and becoming stale and unprofit- 
able? What a relief to begin again, to recast and improve one’s 
message for unaccustomed ears and new hearts.” Dr. Watson 
should ‘‘ shake up the barrel.’’ There is nothing that congrega- 
tions forget so quickly as a sermon. 





Mrs, Janet Hanning, a sister of Thomas Carlyle, died at the 
home of her son-in-law in Toronto, Ontario. on Monday last, in 
the eighty-sixth year of her age. Mrs. Hanning had many me- 
mentoes of her famous brother, but none more precious than the 
letters he wrote her from the time she left Scotland till his death. 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter, the author of ‘* Charlotte Bronté and 
Her Circle,”’ says that three years ago Miss Nussey parted with: 
all the Bronté letters in her possession to Mr. Thomas Wise, the 
well-known bibliophile. Of course she had already given a good 
many to callers. Miss Nussey was always glad to see anyone 
who cared to talk about the Brontés. She gave away letters, and 
in one case a lock of Charlotte Bronté’s hair. It was understood 
that Miss Nussey proposed to devote the money paid for the letters 
to the enlargement fund of Birstall Church. She was all her life 
a most devoted Churchwoman. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS 








IRISH IDYLLS 
aphs taken expressly for this edition by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, decorated cloth, $2.00. 
arrie’s ** Window in Thrums” and Maclaren’s ‘‘ Days of Auld Lang Syne,” issued last year. 
f admirably to illustration of this sort. 


By JANE BaRLOw. With many illustrations from photo 
This edition is similar in style to the pose editions of 
Miss Barlow’s work is one that lends itse 


ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, author of *‘ Life of Peg Woffington,” “‘ The 
Gorgeous Lady Blessington,” etc. With portraits. Two vols., 12mo, 


cloth, $4.00. 
STORIES 


Miss Guerber has described the stories upon which the famous operas are based, and has followed the latter as they appear on the stage, telling the 
She has also traced the origin and conception of the operas in the composer’s mind and the subsequent history of their 


stories in her own words. 
success or failure. 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF NELSON 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ConTENTs—Early Boyhood—“I will be a Hero”—“ Sweethearts and 
Wives ’"—St Vincent—Teneriffe—The Nile—Sketches and Incidentse—The 
olen te All in the Downs”—The Pursuit of the French—Trafalgar— 
“Poor Jack.’ 


HAMLET 
Illustrated by H. C. Curisty. Cover in full gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 
This is a new volume in an attractive and successful series of famous plays. 
UIFORM WITH — ABOVE: Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer, Tennyson's Becket, Sheridan’s Rivals, Sheridan's School for Scandal, Goethe’s Faust, 


Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu 
A SHAKESPEARE CALENDAR FOR 1898 


A Very Seasonable Calendar for the Year of our Lord 1898; Designed to 


be Used by Ye Manie Lovers of Ye Great Poet, Master William 
Shakespeare. Compiled by Louella C. Poole and Andrea Jonseon ; 
boxed, $1.00. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE CENTURY 


eater Britain and the limits of the 19th century. Edited by ALFRED H Miss. In ten volumes; from 
Ten vois., small 8vo, cloth, per set, $15.00; per volume, $1 50. 


Popular modern poetry covering the area of 
George Crabbe to Rudyard Kipling. 


THE GREEN GUESS BOOK 
By M. MoL. Watson and 8.H Warp. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A new and entertaining book of Charades. 





OF FAMOUS 


By Miss H. A. GUERBER, author of *‘ Stories of the Wagner Operas,” ‘* Legends of the Virgin,” etc., etc. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE: 
Being an account of the Victorian Drama. By AUGUSTIN FILON. Trans- 
lated from the French by F. Whyte, with introduction by Henry 
Arthur Jones. 8vo $250. 


OPERAS 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


PORTRAITS OF MUSICIANS 


By CAMILLE BELLAIGUE. (Translated from the French.) With 16 portraits 
of musicians. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


CONTENTS—Portratts: Palestrina—Mercello—Pergolese—Gounod. Sil- 
houettes: Haydn— Mozart — Gluck—Beethoven— Rossini— W eber—Mendels- 
sohn—Schumann—Auber—Berlioz—Meyerbeer— Wagner. 


WORKS BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 
A new edition, 12mo, cloth, each with a frontispiece in photogravure. 
Sold separately, or in sets, boxed. Per volume, $1.25. 
1. My Study Fire, Firet Series. 2 Underthé Trees and Elsewhere. 3. 
Short Studies in Literature. 
Study Fire, Second Series. 
Books and Culture. 


i Somes Rustic aa Sanat Bonga od | 
THE LITERATURE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER, author of “‘ Charlotte Bronté and her Circle.” 
8vo, cloth, $1.25. 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 5th Avenue, Corner of 2ist Street, New York 
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Miss Anna M. Vail, of 29 Washington Square, W., will receive 
contributions for pictures and casts in the public schools. The 
$200 already received has been well spent, and the committee asks 
for more. Fifty dollars would secure the decoration of a large 
class-room, which could be named asa memorial. Among the con- 
tributors to this fund have been J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. James Pin- 
chot, Mrs. William Starr Miller, Joseph Pulitzer, Thomas Hastings, 
and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, whose contribution to School 
No. 7, Hester and Chrystie Streets, amounted to $970 =‘ This is 
an excellent work and worthy of the attention of all who have the 
good of American citizens at heart, for it isa true as well as a trite 
saying that ‘‘as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

Sir Henry Irving has been appointed Rede Lecturer for 1898 at 
Cambridge, tothe great delight of the under-graduates. 





Sir Wemyss Reid, the author of ‘‘A Monograph on Charlotte 
Bronté,” writing of the late Miss Ellen Nussey in the columns of 
The Speaker, says ;—‘‘Among the many stories I gathered twenty 
years ago from Miss Nussey’s lips about Charlotte Bronté, I re- 
member perhaps best of all the tale she told of her last visit to 
Haworth. Charlotte had become the wife of Mr. Nicholls, and her 
friend found, somewhat to her surprise, that she had also become 
the model clergyman’s help-meet, busying herself in the affairs of 
the parish in a way that she had never done before. Charlotte 
and her husband went for a walk on the moors with their guest. 
‘ Are you not going to write anything more?’ asked Miss Nussey 
of Charlotte. ‘Oh,’ was the reply, i have got a story in my 
head, but Arthur does not wish me te write it. He thinks I should 
attend to other things now.’ Then, according to her statement. 
Ellen Nussey waxed valiant on her friend's behalf, and contended 
with Mr. Nicholls against his idea that a clergyman’s wife ought 
not to engage in literary work. ‘I married Charlotte Bronté, not 
Currer Bell,’ was the husband’s rejoinder.” 
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The versatile Mr. Kipling contributes the rhymes that accompany 
Mr. W. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Almanac of Twelve Sports” (R. H. Rus- 
sell). We quote the one that introduces the book. It shows Mr, 
Kipling’s opinion of certain forms of sport :— 

** Here is a horse to tame— 
Here is a gun to handle— 
God knows you can enter the game 
If you'll only pay for the same, 
And the price of the game is a candle— 
One single flickering candle!” 





Mr. Grant Allen has come down from his ‘‘ hill top” and is 
writing books that have nothing to do with the tiresome sex ques- 
tion. He says that he proposes to follow up his ‘‘ Evolution of the 
Idea of God,”’ by no less than four other volumes; ‘‘ one of these 
will deal in detail with the solar element in religion.” 

All universities and colleges will be interested to know that Mr. 
Edward Arnold announces for immediate publication a book on 
‘*Rowing” by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, Harvard's famous English 
‘‘coach.”’ There are chapters by Mr. Guy Nichalls and Mr. C. 
M. Pitman; and nearly forty full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs give graphic information of value to the novice on his first 
sliding seat or the happy winner of a place in the eight. 

Heavy advance orders for a book are always welcome to a pub- 
lisher, but sometimes they are embarrassing, as in the case of 
‘* More Beasts for Worse Children,” by Lord Basil Blackwood 
and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, which Mr. Edward Arnold's representa- 
tive in New York cannot supply fast enough. It is hard to say 
whether it is the pictures by Lord Basil or the verses by Mr. Belloc 
that make the book in such demand. We quote a sample of the 
latter :— 

‘“« The Llama is a wooly sort of fleecy, hairy goat, 
With an indolent expression and an undulating throat, 
Like an unsuccessful literary man.” 








“A Book is the only immortality.”—Rufus Choate. 


Brentano’s 


Books to read are welcome presents as often as books to look at. 
SOME SELECTIONS FROM THE LIST OF 


“9 NEw ‘YorK. 


ANEW ERA IN al 
ROOKSELLING LLENRY HOLT & CO 


BRENTANO'’S beg to reiterate their im- 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


portant: ses of policy, under which they | VOYNICH’S THE GADFLY. A Romance. 4th Hdétion.........cc..ccccceseeeee 12mo, $1.25 

a taal BAZIN’S THE ITALIANS OF TO+DAY ..0.c..cccc. sssecsscssessescsse soescesessosces 12mo, $1.25 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS ’ 

SWEEPING REDUCTIONS _,,|GUYAU'S NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE...........:.ccsscssssssssseee 8vo, $3.00 

This new policy extends through all de.|GRANT ALLEN’S EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD..............- 8vo, $3.00 


partments. For out-of-town customers, our 
most important department, to which we 
desire to call especial attention, is our 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


the facilities of which are unsurpassed by 
apy other establishment. 


French and German Books. 
ENGBRAVING executed promptly in fashion- 
able and correct style, and at less cost than usually 
prevails elsewhere for work of the best class. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY, 
(President, Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B.) 
The second volume for 1897, viz., the CHRISTIAN 
TOPOGRAPHY of Cosmas Irdicoploustes, translated 
and edited by J. W. McCRINDLE, Esq., is now being 
buted to members through Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch. 
The annual subscription for America is five dol- 
lars, which may be paid to Messrs. Morton, Bliss & 
Co., New York. Lists of works already issued or 
in — may be obtained from 


WILLIAM. FOSTER, 
Honorary 


Sceretary. 
Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead (England.) 








The Mercantile Library. 
ASTOR PLACE, Coe 000 volumes. 
way. 








JEROME’S SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE AND GREEN. With 
FO NS ER I 66 oocicsescccaccccce: csv iccengesessesoesescseess ese 12mo, $1.25 


JEROME'S OTHER BOOKS. 8 vols. (from 75c. to $1 25.) List free. Six are illustrated. Five 
may also be had in paper covers 25c. to 40c). 


A new and handsome edition of 
TAINE’S JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE. Iilustrated............... Large 12mo, $2.50 
List of other 17 volumes in Library Edition of Tain, free. 
TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. With 28 full-page portraits, laid 
paper, uncut edges, gilt tops, red and gold covers. 4 vols. in box............. $7.50 
IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 
FORD'S HON. PETER STIRLING, A Novel. 25th Hdition................. 12mo, $1.50 


HOPE’S PRISONER OF ZENDA. A Romance. 42d Hdition............... 18mo, 5c. 
OTHER BOOKS BY ANTHONY HOPE. Uniform with above. 5 vols. list Free. 
KERNER AND OLIVER’S NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS.. 
A superb work for general reader or student, with over 2,000 illustrations 16 of them in color. (Circular tree.) 
uarto, 4 parts cloth. $15 net. 
FRANCKE’S SOCIAL FORCES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
“A standard work for both professional and general uses.” (Dial.) 8vo, $2. net. 


RAE’S RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. With an Introduction by Sheridan’s great- 


grandson, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. With Reproductions ot portraits, letters, etc, 2 vols., 8vo, $7. 


SYMONDS’ HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


(See the publishers’ Free Miscellaneous List.) A handsome edition. 7 vols, 8vo, $14. 
SYMONDS’ SHORT HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, 12mo, $1.75 
CHAMPLIN’S YOUNG FOLKS CYCLOP/AEDIAS: 


I. COMMON THINGS Fully illustrated. (Half-Leather, $3 ) 8vo, $2.50. 

Il. PERSONS AND PLACES. Fully illustrated. (Half- Leather, $3.) 8vo, $2.50. 

Ill. GAMES AND SPORTS. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 
FALKE’S GREECE AND ROME: THEIR LIFE AND ART. 

With 400 illustrations, many of them full-page, and severzl double-page. Quarto, $10. 
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Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, who recently delivered a lecture on 
‘‘ The Rise of Rudyard Kipling” at Smith College, has been in- 
vited to repeat it at Amherst and at Wellesley and to deliver a 
course of literary lectures in Boston. Mr. Lee’s review of ‘‘ The 
Second Jungle Book” in The Critic was in its way as good a 


The Critic 


thing as the ‘‘ Jungle Book ” itseii—than which no higher compli- 


ment could be paid it. 





‘*Th. Bentzon,” Mme. Blanc, has been 


Messrs. Harper & Bros, have in press, for early publication, a A Baptismal Certificate. 5c. 
condensed or student’s edition of ‘‘Motley’s Dutch Republic,” Bank®. Martin B 
prepared by the Rev. William Elliot Griffis, including a continua- 
tion of the History of Holland from the death of William I., Prince 
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Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
references to any question, its number should be given. 


QUESTIONS 


1857—Where can I find a poem containing these lines? 
Ets Sse gh i ‘* Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
awarded a prize of © ‘--+-- 1 He be not born within thee, thy soul is all forlorn.” 
$300 by the French Academy for her collected articles from the Matong, N. Y. M. I. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, ‘‘ Les Américaines Chéz Elles.” 





Publications Received 


of Orange, to the present time. It will contain nearly 1000 pages, Carlyle, T. Pen Portraits. 


and will be illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, etc. 


Century Magazine. Vol. LIV. May 1897-Oct. 97. 
Chapman, J. W. State Tax Commissions in the United States. soc. 


The ‘‘ Life and Letters” of the late Dean of Lincoln will be 


published at once by the Macmillan Co. The book has been pre- 
pared by his daughter. The correspondence includes letters which 
he received from Keble, Manning, Liddon, and Wilberforce. 


Shelley. 


Hume, M.A.S. Sir Walter Ruleigh. ¢r 
Ed. by W. E. Stead. 75c. Doubleday & McClure Co. 


The eighth anniversary of the death of Robert Browning, Hymns that Have Helped. 


Dec. 12, was commemorated at Robert Browning Hall, Walworth, 
London. The address was given by Mr. Augustine Birrell. It 
may be remembered that last year’s anniversary was kept at 


one parish church h i McLennan, W. ‘Spanish john” $1.50, 
—- P —— golden wedding of the Nicknames and Posndonysne of Prominent People. 


Brownings was celebrated. 





The Academy of Dec. 4 is a special double number, containing 
a lively discussion of ‘‘ Some Younger Reputations.” The charac- prayers: Ancient and Modern. $5. 
terization of some of the writers in this catagory is very amusing. 
The Academy still sticks to its original choice for an English 


Oberholtzer, E. P. The New Man. 
Paton, W. A. Picturesque Sicily. $2.so. 
Porter, Rose. For My Lady’s Desk. Daily Souvenirs. 2vols. $2 


Academy. It says:—‘‘ We do not propose to make any change in Scott, W._ Rob Roy. 


our selection; but if it were desired to increase the number of 
Academicians from forty to fifty, the suggestions of our corre- 
spondents would indicate the following additional names :—James 
Martineau, Edward Caird, Henry Sidgwick, Lord Acton, F. Max 


Miiller, Frederic Harrison, William Watson, 
Edward Dowden and T. Watts-Dunton. 





Castle Daffodil. 
Benson, Louis F. Hymns and Veree. 
Boynton, N. Real Preaching: Lectures to Theo'ogical Students. 75c. 


Briscoe, M.S. Jimty, and Others. $1.50. 


Carus, Paul. Nirvana. Bu 


Columbia Verse: 1892-1897. 
Elton, FE. D. A Mince Pie Dream. §1 25. 
Gladden, W. Social Facts and Forces. $1.25. 
Hamilton, PeterJ. Colonial Mobile. $3. 
Hubbard, Elbert. Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women: Mary W. 


Lloyd, A. H. Citizenship and Saivation 
Lytton, B. Harold Ed. hy 
MacFarlane, C. The Camp of Refuge. Ed. by G.L. Gomme. $1.50. 


McClelland, E.G. A Daughter of Two Nations. $1.25. 


Ridge, W. P. Secretary to Bayne, M. P. $1.25. 
Robinson, E. A. Children of the Night. $1.25. 
Rollins, F. W. The Lady of the Violets. §:. 


I. 
Seawell, M. E. The Rock of the Lion. §1.50. arpe: 
Second Annual Exhibition : Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. Carnegie Art Galleries. 
Sledd, B. From Cliffand Scaur. $1.25. 
Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama _ Vol. II. 
Sterne, L. A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. $1. 


Boston: Pilgrim Press. 
Boston : Pilgrim Press. 
Phila.: Westminster Press. 


n 

Boston Fn sy go oneg 
arper ros. 

F. A. Stokes Co. 


5c. 
dahiem and Its Christian Critics. $2.25. 2 vols 


Open Court Pub. Co. 
Century Co. 


ohns Hopkins Press. 

$x. William Beverley Harrison. 
E.R Herrick & Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
50. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
G. L. Gomme. $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio: O. R. Parmelee. 
Phila. : Levytype Co. 
Harper R Bros. 


E, R. Herrick & Co. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 
Harper & Bros. 

Boston: R, G. Badger & Co. 
Lee & Shepard, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

H: r & Bros. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Ginn & Co. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


: St. Nicholas. Vol. XXIV. Parts 1 and 2. Century Co. 
Sir Walter Besant, Sullivan, J. W. Sothe World Goes. §1. 
Thackeray, W. M. Vanity Fair. $1. 
Vose, J. G. Children’s Day. 
Watson, A. E.T. Racing and ’Chasing. $2.50. 


C. H. Kerr & Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Boston : Pilgrim Press. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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You won’t know 
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‘*TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel’’ 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed. 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


e 
Handy-Binder 
To any address, One Dollar. 

The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books, Back- 
number magazines. For any book on any subject write to 
the Book Shop. 











London Weekly Circular of Hare. 
Choice and Curious English Books. 
Sent gratis on application by H. w. 
Hagemann, 160 h Avenue, N. WY. 


POEMS, 


By Robert Loveman. 


12MO. CLOTH. POST-PAID, $1.00. 


The quatrain “A Sunset” is charm- 
ingly fanciful. Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 


My favorite, I think, is The Com- 
forter. T. W. Hiccrnson. 


I have read the Poems with interest 
and pleasure. T. B. ALDRICH. 


I think it a most worthy and delight- 
ful one. James Wuitcoms RILEY. ' 


There’s many a dainty conceit to give 
.one fillips of enjoyment throughout. 
I. ZANGWILL. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing to Advertisers please men:ion THE CRITIC 





Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Overworked men and women, the nerv- 
ous, weak and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
‘**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, BR. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by a!l Druggists. 





WANTED.—Books relating to New York 
City. Address 
P. 0. Box 645, New York City. 
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A Great Book 


Free to Serve 
A Tale of Colonial New York 


By E. RAYNER 
PRICE, $1.50 


THE BOSON TRANSCRIPT says: “The book 
is not the work of a novice; it is fascinating, strong 
and of the highest moraltone. . . The charac. 
ters are finely delineated, the varied and rapidly 
shifting scenes are pictured with the skill of an 
artist and the pure moral tone is carried through 
the whole like a golden thread. We advise all to 
read the book.” 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: “It 
is a great book, and one of the few great books of 
1897. Itcombinesa most thrilling story with the 
most consistent, admirable character-drawing, a 
combination one seems seldom to find in these 
days.” 

“*Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well 
written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’ ”—Roches- 
ter Post Express. 

CLINTON ROSS says: The proof of along book 
is in the reading of it. . . The author, an 
artist, never once obtrudes her personality. The 
life of the actors iscleverly real; but the bigh dis- 
tinction of Free to Serve is its realization of humani- 
ty. It’s a notable book—so much better than Hugh 
Wynne that, if the publishers’ claim for that book 
be true—this novel is greater—it is certainly one of 
the American novels of the year. And Dutch Amer- 
ica has had no better presentation than E. 
RAYNER’S in Free to Serve.” _, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


COPELAND AND DAY 


BOSTON 


a ae aaa” 


THE STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe freely, 
at the same time absorbing its 
exhalations, <s the bod ly dry 
and warm. :: 





Dr. Jaeger’s uiibvowear adele 


greatest warmth with the ; 








least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Main Retail Store : 


16 West 23d St. 
New York. 


Branches: 
166 Broadway, 
248 W. 125thSt. 


OCmE>C>-4>E>4: 6 
FOR XMAS PRESENTS: 
















JustLy CELEBRATED 


BONBONS, 
CHOCOLATES. 


Umbrellas. 


Martin’s London Umbrellas, 


Fine American Umbrellas, Children’s 
Umbrellas. 


Gloves. 


Men’s Riding and Driving Gloves, 
‘** Dent” and “Fownes’” Chevrette and 
Kid Gloves, 


Courvoisier’s Ladies’ Kid and Suede 
Gloves. 


DBroadovay A 19th st 


NEW YORK. 








Remington 
Standard 
Cypewriter 


does, and always 
has done, the 


Best Work 


for the longest 

time, with the 

least effort on the 
part of the opera- | Rae TMA ANY 
tor, and the ONSET 
least expense : 
to the owner. 











Gyckoff, Scamane. & Benedict, 
327- Broadway, New York. 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
[t is ‘‘ the first /erary journal in America.” It 
1s not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 























The Royai is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 
14 agate lines to the ine 
Less than 13 weeks (3 months), 15c. a line per week. 
to 25 weeks 12¢. 





a) 
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26 " 51 weeks ed - . 
52 weeks (one year) &. ” a4 ” 
CONNECTICUT 
Woodsid Semin A beautiful home 
6 ary. school, delightful 
Hartford, Conn. Cit 


wavantages for 
culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 
NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art.. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and geome Preparatory. Special advantages 
Artand Music. rtifieate Simita to Vassar and Wellesley. 

One and a Garhens from New York. 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


NEW YORK CITY 


; is MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
. RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
8th and 86th Streets, New York. 


MISS a DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
m Avenue. 


























Primary and Pere. Classes, including Preparation tor 
Co allege. Post-Graduate Classes begin November Ist. 


TRAINING THE SENSE IMPRESSIONS. 


CHARLES BARNARD will repeat before Schools and 
Clubs his new lecture on the training ot the sense impres- 
sions of young eople. Illustrated by many novel experi- 
ments and sen rills. For particulars address CHAKLES 
BARNARD, room 11, 1440 Broadway, New York. 








HOW TO SEE THE _— 
AND PLACE I 
Punctuation Without Ruler ot Grammar. 
A book of torty pages veer ew punctuating rapidly by 


Sone P aon ns — have ‘studied. English, Latin and Greek 
rare very careless and slovenly punctuators. This 

book. is "indispensable to all writers. Memorizing rules and 
sues wastes time and they are soon forgotten. By 





ail 2 cts. 
LACONIC tg wey co., 
128 Liberty St. N. Y¥ 
BOOKS Daca comes, ves ay ask for 


AT % Whenever you ome a book, 


LAMMRAL. 2 nc totes eaten he wee 
DISCOUNTS nw om] eesortment of catalogues 


ships of books at reduced 
pion sbee emia 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 West 42d St., . . . New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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